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XJ-CTV/C  FROM  THE  CHILD 
iNIiWO  WELFARE  FIELD 


Sixteenth  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor 

"Fair  Play  for  the  Country  Child"  will  be  the  general  topic  of 
the  Sixteenth  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  June  24,  1921.  This  meet- 
ing, like  that  of  last  year  at  New  Orleans,  will  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  will  be  limited 
to  one  session  only.  Representatives  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  will  participate  in  the  program  of  the  Naticmal  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

An  unusually  interesting  and  valuable  program  Ims  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Child  Labor  Conference.  The  child  in  the  country 
has  been  overlooked,  or  at  least  neglected,  in  the  thoughts  and  plans 
of  social  workers  generally,  but  is  now  coming  into  his  due  share  of 
consideration — a  share  that  is  to  be  equal  with  that  of  the  city 
child.  So  far  as  the  nuul  child  laborer  is  concerned,  he  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  from  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, but  for  many  rather  obvious  reasons  less  has  been  accom- 
plished in  his  behalf  than  in  behalf  of  the  urban  child  laborer.  The 
Committee  has  not  yet  finished  its  task  of  securing  adequate  pro- 
tection for.  the  latter,  but  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  rousing 
the  country  to  realization  of  the  existence  of  the  child  labor  evil  in 
forms  and  places  other  than  urban.  It  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  studying  the  rural  situation  and  its  agents  will  have  some 
enlightening  and  startling  facts  to  present  at  the  Milwaukee  meet- 
ing. Rural  child  labor  was  discovered  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  and  for  a  loi^  time  remained  an  unexplored  territory,  but 
at  Milwaukee  it  will  be  shown  that  there  is  more  child  labor  in  the 
country  than  in  the  dty,  and  that  some  of  it  is  just  as  bad. 

Charles  E.  Gibbons  of  the  Committee's  staff  will  answer  the 
question,  "What  is  Rural  Child  Labor,  Anyhow?"  No  one  is 
better  qualified  than  he  to  answer  that  question,  and  when  he  tells 
what  he  has  seen  of  rural  child  labor  in  many  states,  he  will  be 
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1.  An  active  and  responsible  governing  body  holding  regular 
meetings,  or  other  satisfactory  form  of  administrative  control. 

2.  A  legitimate  purpose  with  no  avoidable  duplication  of  the 
work  of  another  efficiently  managed  organization. 

3.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  conduct  of  work,  management  of 
institutions,  etc.,  and  reasonable  adequacy  of  equipment  for  such 
work,  both  material  and  personal. 

4.  No  solicitors  on  commission  or  other  commission  methods  of 
raising  money. 

5.  Non-use  of  the  "remit  or  return"  method  of  raising  money 
by  the  sale  of  merchandise  or  tickets. 

6.  No  entertainments  for  money  raising  purposes,  the  expenses 
of  which  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

7.  Ethical  methods  of  puUicity,  promotion  and  solicitation  of 
funds. 

8.  Agreement  to  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  proper  sodal 
agencies  in  local  communities  with  reference  to  local  programs  and 
budgets. 

9.  Complete  annual  audited  accounts  prepared  by  a  certified 
public  accountant  or  trust  company  showing  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments classified,  and  itemized  in  detail.  New  organizations  which 
cannot  furnish  such  stat^nent  should  submit  a  certified  public 
accountant's  statement  that  such  a  financial  system  has  been  estat> 
lished  as  will  make  the  required  financial  accounting  possible  at 
close  of  prescribed  period. 

10.  Itemized  and  classified  aimiuJ  bu(^[et  estimate. 


Plans  of  National  Child  Health  Cotmca 

Progress  towards  the  selection  of  a  community  for  the  proposed 
Child  Health  Demonstration  is  reported  by  the  National  Child 
Health  Council  as  we  go  to  press.  Sixty-seven  communities  have 
applied  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Applications  have  been 
received  &om  every  section  of  the  country  including  such  far  western 
states  as  California  and  New  Mexico,  such  eastern  states  as  Maine 
and  Vermont,  such  southern  states  as  Georgia  and  Texas,  and  such 
northern  states  as  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Ten  of  these  com- 
munities have  been  judged  by  the  Council  as  eligible  for  final  con- 
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Buk  Again  to  Old  Kentocl^ 

The  National  Child  Labor  Qmunittee  has  been  asked  to  bring 
up  to  date  its  survey  of  child  welfare  in  Kentucky  made  two  years 
ago.  This  work  will  be  done  for  the  Kentucky  Children's  Code 
Commission,  the  creation  of  which  followed  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  Commission  are 
as  follows:  Miss  Frances  Ingram,  chairman.  428  South  First 
Street,  Louisville;  Elwobd  Street,  secretary,  652  South  Fourth  Street, 
Louisville;  Mrs.  Stanley  Reed,  Maysville;  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Semple,  Louisville;   Prof.  John  P.  Smith,  Berea. 


Kentucky  Street  Tnules  Law 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  pointed  with  pride  to  Kentucky 
as  the  only  state  with  a  14-year  age  Umit  for  all  street  trading,  but 
now  our  pride  has  had  its  fall  I  Tlie  Judge  of  the  Kenton  Cotmty 
Court  has  held  that  this  street  trades  law  is  "class  l^islation," 
and  as  such  is  unconstitutional;  it  is  class  legislation,  he  believes, 
because  it  applies  to  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class  only. 
The  decision  is  said  to  apply  to  the  hours  restrictions  as  well  as  the 
age  limit.  (The  case  was  of  a  boy  under  14  forbidden  to  sell  papers 
after  school  under  the  law.)  But  the  Judge  himself  has  pointed 
out  that  if  a  boy  sells  after  dark  he  may  be  taken  up  as  a  delin- 
quent under  another  law.  The  decision  suspends  the  streets  trades 
law  in  Kenton  County  but  does  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  state, 
nor  the  rest  of  the  child  labor  law.  An  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court 
resulted  in  sustaining  the  Coimty  Court's  decision,  but  the  case  is 
now  being  prepared  for  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


Child  Welfare  in  West  Vi^inia 

The  results  of  the  study  now  being  made  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  on  rural  conditions  affecting  child  welfare  in  West 
Virginia  will  be  available  in  printed  form  early  next  autumn.  While 
the  voltime  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  Mountain  State, 
the  discussions  of  findings,  analyses  of  conditions,  and  consideration 
of  causes  will  be  of  general  interest  inasmuch  as  they  will  relate  to 
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New  Code  Commissioiis 


1921  should  see  at  least  three  more  Southern  states  added  to 
the  list  of  Code  Coiiunissioiis.  Governor  Davis  of  Virginia  has 
appointed  a  commission  of  nine  "to  bring  Vii^ginia's  laws  relating 
to  children  uptodate,"  with  C.  H.  Morrissette,  of  the  State  L^is- 
lative  Reference  Bureau,  as  secretary.  The  other  members  are 
Justice  J.  Hoge  Ricks,  of  the  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Court,  chairman,  and  John  W.  Stephenson,  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  Warren  Springs,  William  W.  Dey  of  the  Norfolk  Juvenile 
Court,  Dr.  Lawrence  Royster  of  Norfolk,  Mrs.  Louis  Brownlow, 
chairman  of  the  child  welfare  committee  of  the  Petersburg  League 
of  Woman  Voters,  Mrs.  W.  W.  King,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Staunton  Community  Welfare  League,  Miss  Nora  Houston,  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  the  Virginia  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  Dr. 
Mary  Brydon  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

West  Virginia's  legislature  has  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Code  Commission. 

In  Georgia  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  for  some  time 
been  working  toward  the  formation  of  a  Code  Commission,  and  at 
its  last  meeting,  in  March,  empowered  the  president,  Cator  Wool- 
foid,  to  appoint  a  state  committee  to  work  for  a  bill  to  create  a 
Children's  Code  Commission  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. In  this  action  the  Council  of  Sodal  Agencies  has  the  support 
of  both  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  and  the  state 
Parent-Teachers'  Association. 


The  British  Education  Act 

Does  the  postponement  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Fisher  Act 
of  1918  mean  that  the  Act  is  dead?  Has  England  repented  of  the 
war  seriousness  that  led  her  to  pass  that  Act?  That  is  what  many 
of  us  in  America  have  been  wondering,  but  Professor  John  Adams' 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  February  on  "The  Present 
Educational  Position"  goes  a  long  way  toward  answering  our  queries. 
He  says: 

"When  the  estimates  began  to  come  in,  showing  the  prob- 
able cost  of  applying  the  Act,  the  tendency  to  delay  bexi^ame 
more  marked.     The  Education  Authorities  were  found  to  sort 
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isfactory  working  of  one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  Act.  It  is  true  that  success  in  London  may  not  conclu- 
sively prove  general  applicability,  but  it  will  certainly  be  an 
encouraging  precedent.  TTie  London  scheme  is,  therefore, 
regarded  by  both  sides  as  a  sort  of  test  case,  an  experimental 
process.  The  reactionaries  hope  that  its  failure  will  demon- 
strate the  unwisdom  of  the  whole  system,  while  the  progressives 
naturally  look  to  London  to  bring  out  all  that  is  best  in  the 
Act."  

The  Laggardness  of  School  Refonn 

It  is  astonishing  how  Pedagogy  sticks  to  its  old  ways  of  doing 
thii^  while  giving  lip-service  to  ideas  and  principles  completely  at 
variance  with  the  practice.  Some  of  the  most  rigid  traditionalists 
in  the  field  of  education  are  administrators  or  normal-school  teachers 
who  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  works  of  John  Dewey!  The  schools 
of  America  have  lately  been  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Johann 
Amos  Comenii:s.  Four  centuries  ago,  Comenius  was  giving  utter- 
ance to  truths  which  to  us  still  seem  strangely  new.     Such  as: 

"To  instruct  the  young  is  not  to  beat  into  them  by  repeti- 
tion a  mass  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  opinions  gathered 
out  of  authors;  but  it  is  to  open  their  understanding  through 
things." 

"We  must  offer  to  the  young,  not  the  shadows  of  things, 
but  the  things  themselves,  which  impress  the  senses  and  the 
imagination.  Instruction  should  commence  with  a  real  obs^- 
vation  of  things  and  not  with  a  verbal  description  of  them." 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  ways  in  which  our  present  methods 
of  education  are  wrong.  Their  improvement  cannot  be  left  wholly 
to  the  professional  educator.  What  says  Comenius?  "For  though 
a  man  may  be  naturally  unsuited  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  may  be 
fully  engaged  by  his  duties  as  a  clergyman,  a  politician,  or  a  physi- 
cian, he  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  thinks  he  is  on  that  account 
exempt  from  the  common  task  of  sdiool  reform." 


Where  Do  Your  Tans  Go? 

While  Secretary  Mellon  is  discussing  the  M.000,000,000  appro- 
priation for  1921,  the  Biueau  of  Standards  is  telling  us  where  our 
last  year's  taxes  went,  and  Commissioner  of  Education  Claxton  is 
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tection  of  animals?  Is  it  wise  to  spend  |92  a  year  on  war  debts 
and  preparations,  and  only  one  dollar  a  year  on  schools,  scientific 
research,  and  the  development  of  natural  resources?  Is  this  the 
way  we  want  our  money  spent,  or  not? 


Who  Wm  Help?  They  Want  This  Magazine 
We  have  many  calls  for  The  Auekican  Child  from  people 
who  are  not  members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
who  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  regular  subscription. 
A  missionary  in  China  thinks  that  the  magazine  would  be  of  great 
help  to  her  in  her  work  as  head  of  a  school ;  a  friend  of  hers  in  Amer- 
ica has  written  to  ask  if  we  cannot  send  her  The  Auekican  Child 
free  of  charge.  In  the  same  mail  we  had  a  request  from  an  Amer- 
ican ho^ital.  Who  will  contribute  to  a.  small  fund  out  of  which 
we  can  meet  such  demands  as  these? 


BREVITIES 


The  Drama  League  will  hold  its  second  Institute  in  Chic^o 
this  summer,  from  the  15th  to  the  27th  of  August.  The  Institute 
last  year  was  a  tremendous  success,  giving  instruction  to  pupils 
from  eighteen  different  states,  an  evidence  of  a  widespread  interest 
in  the  drama  and  its  various  branches,  that  convinced  the  officers 
of  the  Drama  League  that  the  Institute  filled  an  important  need  in 
our  national  life.  The  course  this  year  will  include  Pageantry, 
Drama  in  the  High  School,  Drama  for  Children,  The  Establishment 
and  Operation  of  a  Little  Theatre,  Dancing  and  Rhythm,  Costum- 
ing and  Make-Up,  Puppets  and  Pantomime,  Stage  Craft,  Drama  in 
the  Church  and  Sunday  School,  Drama  Activities  for  Employees 
and  kindred  subjects. 

"Children's  Week"  will  be  observed  April  24th  to  May  1st 
throughout  the  country  as  a  part  of  a  continent-wide  campaign  to 
emphasize  the  religious  education  of  children.  Suggestions  for  pro- 
grams may  be  obtained  from  the  Children's  Division  of  the  Inter- 
national Simday  School  Association,  5  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  will  gladly  furnish 
literature  dealing  with  the  child  labor  evil. 
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Much  interest  attaches  to  the  proposal  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  the  federal  government.  Undoubtedly  a  measure 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  department,  and  accord- 
ing with  the  recommendations  of  President  Harding  to  be  made  as 
a  result  of  a  study  by  General  Sawyer,  will  be  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. The  Sterling-Towner  bill  providing  for  the  establishgient  of 
a  Department  of  Education  and  for  federal  aid  in  support  of  edu- 
cation in  the  states  is  still  before  the  national  legislature.  So  is. 
the  Sheppard-Towner  bill  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and 
infancy. 

To  determine  at  what  cost  all  of  New  York's  800,000  school 
children  could  be  made  physically  fit  and  lapt  in  good  health,  the 
City  Department  of  Health  has  established  an  experimental  health 
station  in  Public  School  43,  Manhattan.  The  three  thousand  pupils 
of  this  school  are  to  be  given  the  most  efficient  health  care  possible 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene.  In  remedying  all  physical  defects  foimd,  the 
bureau  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  physical  education,  household  economics,  nurs- 
ing and  health  departments  of  Columbia  University.  The  experi- 
ment is  expected  to  show  the  minimum  amount  of  health  supervision 
necessary  to  beep  school  children  up  to  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
standard  of  health. 

George  A.  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Cora- 
mittee,  has  recently  made  a  study  of  the  apprenticeship  laws  of 
New  York  State  and  the  present  apprenticeship  situation  in  New 
York  City.  At  the  present  time,  he  says,  the  only  provisions  re- 
garding apprentices  appearing  in  the  New  York  laws  are  those 
found  in  the  domestic  relations  law,  the  code  of  criminal  procedure, 
and  brief  references  in  the  labor  law  and  in  the  penal  law.  As  to 
the  apprenticeship  system,  Mr.  Hall  finds  that  "very  few  plants  in 
New  York  City  maintain  an  apprenticeship  system  and  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  so  trained  represent  a  very  small  element  in  the 
total  situation.  It  is  apparent  that  the  tendency  towards  speciali- 
zation is  against  apprenticeship  and  that  this,  together  with  the 
higher  immediate  wage  of  the  machine  tender  or  operator,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  the  trade  is  recruited  mainly  through  this 
latter  channel." 
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PENSIONS  FOR  MOTHERS  OR  AIDS  FOR 
CHILDREN? 


'WILEY  H.  SWIFT 


Every  state  mothers'  pension  act  that  I  have  examined  is  a 
misntxner.  So  far  as  my  examination  has  gone,  in  every  case  the 
act  purports  to  be  one  to  make  provision  for  grants  of  public  funds 
to  mothers,  but  is  in  reality  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  certain  types  of  mothers. 

I  have  no  objection  to  paying  pensions  to  mothers.  In  fact, 
I  think,  and  hope,  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  state  will 
make  such  grants  as  will  insure  that  every  mother  has  every  oppor- 
timity  to  bear  a  strong  child  and  to  give  it  all  necessary  attention. 
If  a  soldier  is  to  be  paid  for  depopulating  other  countries,  and  given 
every  opportunity  for  health  and  strength,  mothers  ought  to  be 
paid  for  populating  our  own  and  given  every  chance  for  both  herself 
and  her  child.  Lives  here  are  quite  as  important  as  deaths  else- 
where. I  presume  that  mothers  would  no  more  ask  for  aid  not 
needed  than  good  soldiers  would  seek  for  grants,  except  when  the 
circumstances  make  it  necessary. 

But  grants  of  aid  to  mothers  should  not  be  confused  with  grants 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  children.  They  are  different  matters, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  recognized. 

If  a  grant  of  public  funds  is  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  any 
child  in  the  state  who  is  in  need,  it  ought  to  be  made  for  every  child 
who  is  in  need.  In  justice,  no  distinctions  between  children  can 
be  made.  The  state  is  under  just  as  much  obligation  to  see  that 
the  child  of  an  unmarried  mother  has  a  home  with  some  one  to 
give  it  constant  and  proper  care  as  the  child  of  a  widow  or  deserted 
mother.  The  one  is  as  much  a  citizen  as  the  other  and  with  an 
equal  chance  will  probably  become  just  as  valuable  to  the  country. 

When  the  grants  of  aid  for  the  benefit  of  children  are  made  as 
pensions  to  mothers  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  hedged  about 
with  restrictions  that  will  exclude  some  children,  who  are  in  need. 
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children  in  need  is  to  give  them  some  old  clothes,  a  Qiristmas 
basket,  perhaps,  and  a  Sunday  Sdiool.  These  are  excellent  things 
but  he  who  thinks  in  this  fashion  is  not  iitted  to  administer  aid 
for  the  benefit  of  children.  The  county  court  should  provide  the 
money  and  do  no  more.  Sometimes,  all  too  frequently,  it  happens 
that  a  member  of  a  county  court,  especially  when  elected  irom  a 
small  district  in  the  county,  becomes  greatly  interested  in  the  poor 
of  his  own  commimity.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  merchant,  he  some- 
times gets  just  as  many  of  them  on  the  coimty  as  possible  and 
then  takes  their  vouchers  as  pay  for  goods  sold  at  high  prices. 
The  mere  fact  of  dealing  with  children  does  not  change  himian 
nature;  and,  if  county  courts  are  to  administer  aid  for  the  benefit 
of  children,  we  may  expect  that  same  old  sort  of  member  to  play 
the  same  old  game  in  the  same  old  way  for  his  gain  and  to  the 
everlasting  loss  of  those  most  vitally  concerned. 

In  the  states  where  I  have  studied  the  problem,  the  administra- 
tion of  grants  for  the  benefit  of  children  should  lie  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  juvenile  court.  All  investigations  should  be  made 
by  the  agents  of  the  court  and  the  same  officers  should  supervise 
the  family  during  all  the  time  that  the  grant  is  continued.  This 
should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  juvenile  court  and  its 
agents  or  dficers.  We  do  not  take  easily  to  the  word  "expert," 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  this  sort  of  work  must  be  done  by  some  one 
who  knows  his  business.  Frequently  no  money  or  but  little  is 
needed.  Sometimes  it  will  not  be  wise  to  undertake  to  keep  the 
family  intact.  There  are  a  thousand  different  angles  to  every  case. 
A  county  court  wUl  either  grant  or  refuse  to  grant  the  aid.  That  is 
not  enough.  Every  case  must  be  studied  and  the  proper  solution 
worked  out. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  what  proportion  of  human  defidencies  and 
miBery  is  of  immediate  biological  origin  and  what  arose  out  of  societal  inequali- 
ties. But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  many  of  the  ills  of  body  and  mind 
have  their  casual  conditions  in  the  illogical  and  inhuman  strains  and  depriv- 
ations which  the  present  soda!  system  imposes.  Thus  the  dwarfed  and  en- 
feebled workers  in  many  cases  are  the  products  of  child  labor,  insufficient  food, 
and  unsanitary  conditions  of  labor  and  of  living.  The  portion  of  human  misery 
auch  societal  situations  produce  must  be,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  biological  causes  operating  immediately. — John  M.  GiUelU  in  "  So- 
cMoiy." 
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However,  in  r^aid  to  raising  the  age  mininmm,  our  present 
laws  and  pubUc  administrative  machinery  do  not  in  any  state  give 
all  the  protection  to  immature  children  that  a  state  can  and  should 
give  for  the  sake  of  social  and  racial  welfare.  We  have  recognized 
that  the  state  should  provide  free  education,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  states  this  has  been  extended  to  include  physical  education.  A 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  states  that,  "It 
is  undoubted  that  the  School  Board  may  provide  for  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  mental  education  of  the  pupils."  Within  reasonable 
limitations  the  health  needs  of  the  child  are  recognized  as  the  con- 
cern of  the  state.  President  Harding  said  in  his  first  mess^e  to 
Congress:  "Government's  obligation  affirmatively  to  encour^ie  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizenship  is 
modemly  accepted,  almost  universally."  Inasmuch  as  the  state 
benefits  the  children  of  these  ages  through  free  schools,  if  they  are 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  it  seems  particularly 
important  that  the  state  give  those  children  with  a  lesser  oppor- 
tunity the  advantage  of  health  service.  Undoubtedly  many  child- 
ren in  this  group  are  suffering  from  physical  handicaps  and  remedi- 
able health  defects  as  well  as  habits  which  will  definitely  result  in 
injury,  unhappiness,  and  suffering.  It  is  not  imlikely  that  many 
of  the  occupations  of  these  working  children  provide  an  extra  bur- 
den because  of  fatigue,  strain  of  one  sort  or  another,  too  great  re- 
sponsibility or  other  form  of  unsuitability  to  the  child's  powers. 

Twenty-seven  state  legislatures  have  recognized  through  pro- 
visions in  state  laws  that  this  tender  age  may  at  least  require  a 
physical  examination  to  determine  whether  the  employment  is 
likely  to  injure  health  or  impair  physical  development, — a  precau- 
tion not  provided  for  other  age  groups.  Many  states  limit  the  occu- 
pations open  to  these  children.  This  public  recc^nition  of  a  possi- 
ble effect  of  occupation  upon  health  at  this  age  points  the  way  to 
a  larger  provision  for  health  protection  and  service  to  the  fourteen- 
and  fifteen-year-old  wage-earner,  if  not  immediate  passage  of  a 
sixteen-year  minimum ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  opposition  to  restrict- 
ive child  labor  laws,  we  may  be  assured  that  public  opinion  to  a 
considerable  d^ree  recognizes  a  serious  health  hazard  involved  in 
wage  earning  before  maturity.  The  fact  that  most  laws  requiring 
physical  examinations  are  not  satisfactorily  effective  probably  ex- 
presses general  ignorance  of  better  public  health  practice  rather  than 
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Such  factors  as  mental  equipment,  habits  relating  to  personal 
hygiene,  home  environment,  hou^g,  use  of  lasure,  opportunity  for 
play  and  wholesome  recreation,  and  family  income  all  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  health  of  these  children  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  occupation,  nutrition,  physical  strei^th,  ability  to 
resist  fatigue,  physical  handicaps,  and  any  constitutional  tendencies. 
To  work  out  any  correlation  between  these  factors  so  that  their 
relation  to  wage  earning  may  be  compared  with  their  relation  to 
school  attendance  is  a  difficult  problem  because  of  the  variety  of 
factors  involved.  We  might  be  able  to  measure  health  and  the 
effect  which  any  particular  factors  have  upon  it  where  those  effects 
are  of  sufficient  degree  to  be  expressed  in  the  death  rate,  in  the 
morbidity  rate  or  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  development.  Of  course 
large  and  varied  groups  of  children  would  help  to  average  the  effect 
of  the  numerous  other  factors  operating.  However,  there  are  other 
effects  upon  the  health  of  the  child  not  so  easily  measured;  many 
may  pass  unnoticed  except  under  careful  periodic,  medical  exami- 
nations. Some  of  these  effects  may  be  negligible  until  later  in  life. 
It  would  be  very  suggestive  if  we  could  measure  the  fatigue  effects 
of  a  day  in  various  industries  upon  a  large  group  of  children  under 
fairly  definite  hygienic  conditions  and  conpare  those  with  the  fatigue 
effects  upon  a  similar  group  of  children  of  a  day  in  school.  Like- 
wise, if  we  could  compare  the  fatigue  effects  of  one  industry  with 
those  of  another,  we  might  obtain  information  of  value  for  voca- 
tional guidance.  The  advocates  of  fatigue  studies  have  suggested 
a  niimber  of  methods  for  such  a  study  as,  for  example,  the  use  of 
Ryan's  Vascular  Skin  Reaction  Test,  and  Martin's  Spring  Balance 
Muscle  Test,  and  a  comparison  of  industrial  curves  of  output  of 
adolescent  children  with  those  of  adults.  Under-nourishment  is 
now  recognized  as  having  a  distinct  effect  upon  health  and  this  is 
often  not  noticed  or  appreciated.  There  may  be  a  distinct  rela- 
tionship between  the  fatigue  or  strain  incident  to  certain  industrial 
processes  and  poor  nutrition.  Very  closely  related  is  the  question 
whether  the  physiological  and  psychological  changes  incident  to 
pubescence  involve  a  peculiar  nutrition  problem.  We  could  very 
well  study  these  two  questions  together. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  studies  show 
markedly  higher  tuberculosis  death  rates  among  cotton-mill  oper- 
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ployment,  or  under  what  conditions  any  employment,  deprives  a 
diild  of  his  proper  measure  of  healthy  development.  It  would 
seem  that  a  physician  expert  in  industrial  hygiene  as  well  as  under- 
standing children  could  best  make  this  decision. 

Any  law  which  provides  for  health  service  in  continuation 
schools  for  working  children  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  in  the  sense  that  a  law  excluding  all  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  from  any  employment  might  be.  Whether 
effective  health  protection  would  result  from  legislation  would  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  provision  for  employing  industrial  physicians 
and  establishing  machinery  for  adminidtration.  Neither  health 
departments  nor  school  boards  are  making  such  provision  now, 
because  continuation  schools  are  new  and  not  fully  developed. 

In  order  to  study  the  factors  influencing  the  health  of  this  group 
of  children  and  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  health  service 
in  the  continuation  school,  a  short  study  of  about  twelve  hundred 
continuation  school  pupils  is  being  conducted  in  Newark  by  the 
writer  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Medical  School 
Inspection.  These  children  attend  school  three  hours  per  week, 
and  are  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  different  industries  in  Newark 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  study  is  expected  to  fur- 
nish us  some  comparison  of  the  health  status  of  children  who  have 
been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  with  their  condition  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  employment.  From  this  data  we  shall  obtain  a  view 
as  to  the  need  of  periodic  examinations.  We  shall  study  the  occu- 
pations in  which  the  children  engage  and  attempt  a  correlation  of 
occupations  with  such  health  factors  as  are  noted  by  the  examina- 
tion. Such  a  study  is  necessarily  preliminary  to  a  more  extensive 
demonstration  of  health  protection  and  service  for  working  children, 
and  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  needs. 


We  have  come  to  assume  in  a  nmnber  of  states  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions a  fourteen-year-old  child  should  be  allowed  to  work;  that  failure  to 
permit  him  to  do  bo  brings  about  an  injustice  to  a  family;  and  that  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  all  of  that  Idnd  of  labor  might  have  certain  detrimental 
effects  upon  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  community.  That  is  not  so. 
A  community  can  adjust  itself  to  the  idea  that  the  entire  time  of  young  people 
is  needed  for  educating  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  exactly  as  easily  as  it  has  ad- 
justed itself  to  the  idea  that  fourteen  is  a  proper  standard. — Charlts  E.  Chadtey. 
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or  a  vocational  background.  At  best  they  are  only  a  labored  imi- 
tation of  the  real  condition  which  it  is  hoped  to  achieve. 

However,  in  agricultural  life,  under  stabilized  farm  conditions 
and  diversified  crop  production  this  manual  impulse  is  largely  pro- 
vided by  the  surroundings  of  the  family  home.  The  boy  and  girl  have 
"chores"  to  do  and  are  benefited  by  the  doing  thereof.  It  has  be- 
come recognized  that  they  should  be  partners  in  the  farm  &mily. 
The  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  have  done  much  to  bring  this 
partnership  into  a  real  place  in  the  family  life.  Last  year  in  the 
northern  and  western  states  of  America  216,479  boys  and  gills 
carried  on  their  own  farm  enterprises  in  spare  time  when  out  of 
school  and  derived  therefrom  a  personal  profit  of  94.821,538  which 
went  into  their  own  pockets.  Such  an  ideal  home  project  can 
seldom  be  achieved  in  cities. 

Wherever  farming  has  been  stabilized  by  proper  farm  manage- 
ment and  has  become  permanent  in  its  practices  the  conditions  of 
children  are  usually  far  superior  to  those  of  even  the  better  class  in 
the  cities.  It  is  from  this  group  of  the  rural  population  that  our 
best  citizens  are  recruited,  for  it  is  here  that  physical,  social  and 
moral  conditions  are  at  their  maximum. 

But  normally  in  any  new  country  farming  passes  through  three 
stages.  The  first  is  one  of  exploitation,  the  second  that  of  speciali* 
zation,  and  the  third  and  final  is  that  of  diversification.  Under 
diversified  fanning  the  supply  of  machine,  horse  and  man  labor  is 
more  evenly  balanced  than  in  any  other  type,  and  thus  produces 
no  imusual  seasonal  strain  upon  the  labor  supply.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  agriculture,  however,  wherein  single-crop  farming  is  prac- 
ticed, where  boom  conditions  pertain  and  where  agriculture  is 
changing  and  fluctuating,  the  labor  supply  at  certain  stages  is 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  so  that  unusual  stress  is  placed  upon 
all  members  of  the  community  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  It  is 
usually  under  such  extreme  conditions  that  child  labor  in  agricul- 
ture reaches  its  unfortunate  expression  and  the  conditions  of  home 
and  school  life  for  children  become  so  completely  unsatisfactory  as 
to  warrant  public  interference.  Migratory  families  move  in  under 
bonanza  reports  and  upset  the  entire  social  structure.  School 
facilities  are  inadequate,  proper  home  conditions  may  be  totally 
lacking.  Recreational  and  moral  surroundings  are  at  low  ebb. 
The  family  capital  is  usually  small  so  that  in  the  feverish  anxiety 
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organization  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  and  obligation  toward 
the  stranger  within  the  gates. 

The  success  of  a  democracy  ultinmtely  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual intelligence  and  financial  security  of  its  citizens.  A  republic 
is  successful  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  its  members  to  live  morally, 
think  correctly  and  abide  securely.  Compulsory  or  regulatory 
measures  indicate  a  failure  in  the  democracy  proportionate  to  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such  police  functions. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  majority  of  the  measures  proposed  for 
the  elimination  of  child  labor  aim  at  the  exercise  of  regulatory 
measures  rather  than  toward  the  creating  of  conditions  which  would 
make  such  measures  unnecessary.  The  process  which  we  have 
lately  liked  to  call  "Americanization"  should  primarily  concern  itself 
with  the  creation  of  opportunities  for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal 
iasnily.  In  rural  districts  this  condition  is  first  of  all  dependent 
upon  a  financial  competency. 


ELWOOD  MEAD 
Professor  of  Rural  InsUtutions,  University  of  California,  and  Chairman  of  the 

State  Land  Settlement  Board 


I^ofcssor  Mead  gives  us  permission  to  quote  a  letter  of  his  in  which  he  says: 
"My  keenest  interest  in  the  rural  child  problem  is  in  the  child- 
ren of  farm  laborers.  The  intermittent  and  migratory  character 
of  their  work,  the  failure  of  land  owners  or  anyone  else  to  considtf 
the  home  needs  of  these  workers  and  make  any  provision  for  a  com- 
fortable and  independent  home  life  for  farm  laborers'  families  makes 
the  lot  of  both  the  mother  and  children  particularly  hard.  In  too 
many  instances  the  family  and  their  father  are  separated.  The 
wife  and  children  have  to  live  in  town.  The  income  is  meager  and 
imcertain  and  has  to  be  pieced  out  by  the  mother's  labor,  and  where 
the  family  remains  united  we  have  the  conditions  of  the  migratory 
laborer  portrayed  by  Miss  Duke.* 

•See  "California  the  Golden,"  by  Miss  Emma  Duke  in  the  Amekican 
Cbild  for  February,  1921. 
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borhoods  a  real  democracy.  It  does  this  by  making  every  person, 
who  lives  in  a  community  it  creates,  a  land  owner.  The  farms  are 
small  but  large  enough  to  give  employment  to  the  owner  and  his 
family.  The  farm  laborer  is  enabled  to  buy  enough  land  for  a 
garden  and  to  keep  a  cow  and  to  grow  nearly  everything  which 
goes  on  his  own  table.  He  is  loaned  money  to  build  a  comfortable 
house.  His  wife  and  children  can  live  under  the  same  conditions 
of  comfort,  independence,  and  social  recognition  as  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  farm  owner." 


DWIOHT  SANDERSON 

Professor  of  Rural  OrBaniiation,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

ComeU  University 

The  problem  of  preventing  the  exploitation  of  children  in  farm 
labor  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  child  labor  in  industry. 
Organized  labor  is  stroi^ly  opposed  to  employment  of  children  in 
factories,  but  fanning  has  always  been  a  family  affair,  and  where 
the  farm  labor  of  children  is  excessive  it  is  due  to  the  indifference 
of  parents  and  of  local  public  opinion.  It  seems  obvious  that  direct 
legislation  against  excessive  farm  labor  of  children  is  practically 
impossible  of  enforcement  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  problem 
must,  therefore,  be  met  by  indirect  means. 

The  most  promising  method  of  attack  seems  to  be  that  of 
securing  compulsory  school  attendance,  as  forcefully  advocated  in 
previous  editions  of  the  Ahebican  Child  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  and  others.*  But  here  again  a  similar  difficulty  arises. 
Can  compulsory  school  attendance  be  enforced  or,  if  enforced,  can 
the  evils  of  child  labor  on  the  iana  outside  of  school  hours  be  pre- 
vented, where  it  is  not  demanded  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  people?  However  good  the  law  and  the  machinery 
for  its  enforcement,  but  little  real  progress  will  be  made  if  the  peo- 

*See  "Legislative  Prohitritioiis  of  Child  Labor,"  by  Owen  R,  Lovejoy  in 
the  Ahbkican  Child  for  May,  1919;  also  "Child  Labor  and  Rural  Tenancy," 
bv  Charles  E.  Gibbons  in  the  Ahericak  Child  for  February,  1921. 
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at  oom  or  gardeo,  to  csn  or  preserve  the  garden  products,  to  raise  a 
pig,  a  calf,  or  some  poultry,  and  to  retain  the  price  received  for  its 
products,  a  very  definite  recognition  has  been  given  the  rights  d 
the  child.  Not  infrequently  parents  are  unwilling  to  allow  children 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  land,  but  when  neighbors'  children  are  given 
the  privilege,  and  win  prizes  for  their  achievements,  the  pride  of 
most  parents  compels  them  to  give  their  children  a  chance.  Other- 
wise they  soon  feel  the  criticisms  of  neighbors  and  usually  capitu- 
late. In  the  early  days  of  club  work  a  grasping  father  now  and  then 
pocketed  the  prize  money  of  his  boy  or  girl.  But  public  opinion 
usually  forced  liim  to  diverge.  Now,  the  parent  is  often  requested 
to  sign  a  card  approving  the  membership  of  His  child  in  the  club 
and  agreeing  that  any  prizes  won  shall  belong  to  the  child.  In 
many  states  banks  loan  money  to  boys  and  girk  for  the  purchase 
of  pure-bred  pigs  and  calves,  which  loans  are  repaid  when  the  ani- 
mals are  sold.  My  point  is  that  through  its  interest  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  boys  and  girls  in  these  clubs  the  public  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity has  definitely  placed  its  approval  on  giving  the  children  the 
use  of  at  least  part  of  their  own  time  to  earn  something  for  them- 
selves, and  has  condemned  parents  who  are  unwilling  to  give  them 
this  privilege.  This  is  a  large  gain.  Many  a  parent  has  come  to 
have  a  pride  in  the  success  of  his  boy  or  girl  and  has  given  them  a 
diance  previously  imthought  of.  Club  work  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  child  labor  on  the  farm,  but  it  has  been  a  powerful 
infiuence  against  it  and  shows  how  indirect  means  may  shape  public 
opinion.  The  fact  that  not  imfrequently  boys  and  girls  have  over- 
worked in  order  to  win  prizes  is  no  indictment  of  the  club  work  as 
a  whole  for  this  is  generally  discouraged  by  club  leaders  and  the 
educational  and  character-building  aspects  of  the  work  are  increas- 
ingly emphasized.  Incidentally  the  club  work  has  had  a  very  large 
influence  in  vitalizing  the  work  of  country  schools  and  in  bringing 
their  teachers  to  see  the  sort  of  education  that  appeals  to  farm 
people. 

That  exploitation  of  child  labor  is  worse  in  cotton  and  tobacco 
regions  is  due  to  the  bad  economic  conditions  and  practices  prevail- 
ing with  the  one-crop  system,  as  Mr.  Gibbons  says.  "The  evi- 
dence strongly  points  to  tenancy  being  maintained  as  it  is  in  the 
one-crop  areas  simply  because  it  is  a  paying  proposition  to  land 
owners."     Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  church  to  arouse  the  conscience 
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that  not  until  the  farmer  is  on  the  same  sound  economic  basis  that 
is  enjoyed  by  the  city  business  man,  will  the  farm  child  receive  the 
same  opportunities  that  the  city  business  man's  child  receives. 

Specifically,  the  Farm  Bureau  has  a  large  child  welfare  program. 
This  program  is  developed  by  the  County  Farm  Bureaus.  In  prac- 
tically every  County  Farm  Bureau  in  the  United  States  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  have  been,  or  are  being,  organized.  Trained  leaders  are 
placed  in  charge  of  these  clubs;  such  clubs  as  County  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Pig  Clubs  and  Calf  Clubs  are  doing  much  to  educate  the 
farmers  of  the  next  generation  in  modem  practices  of  agriculture. 
Such  clubs  give  the  boys  and  girls  a  new  incentive  and  a  new  out- 
lodk  on  farming  as  a  life's  work.  For  the  girls  there  are  Poultry 
Clubs,  Sewing  Clubs,  Cooking  Clubs. 

I  only  regret  that  the  length  of  this  article  prohibits  me  from 
describing  the  great  change  that  is  being  made  in  rural  child  life 
through  the  activities  of  these  various  boys  and  girls  clubs. 

In  another  way  the  Farm  Bureau  has  been  active  this  year  in 
improving  the  rural  child's  problem.  In  many  states,  Farm  Bureau 
Federations  have,  through  their  efforts,  secured  enactment  of  county 
unit  bills  whose  purpose  it  is  to  give  the  farm  child  the  same  educa- 
tional advantage  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  city  child. 

The  farmer  realizes  that  an  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  child  labor  is  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  evil  by 
country  people  themselves.  It  is  recognized  by  country  people  that 
this  is  their  own  problem.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
general  movement  for  organization  among  farmers  is  helpful  to  the 
movement  for  child  labor  reform  Rural  organization  serves  two 
purposes  that  arc  vital  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  rural  child 
labor.  The  first  is  discussion.  Rural  child  labor  must  be  discussed 
by  farmers  as  they  discuss  other  matters  of  common  concern.  The 
second  is  active  promotion  of  the  common  welfare.  Rural  organi- 
zation stands  both  for  thinking  and  for  doing.  The  rural  child 
labor  problem  calls  for  thought  and  then  for  action  The  parallel 
is  certainly  suggestive. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  distinct  gain  for  child  labor  reform  wherever 
farmers  succeed  in  their  organized  effort  to  achieve  or  to  increase 
economic  prosperity,  for  the  welfare  of  farm  children  depends  largely 
on  the  economic  condition  of  their  parents.  It  depends  also  ori 
standards  and  ideals  of  individual  and  community  hving,  and  where 
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T^ards  it,  is  work  which  is  tiealtbful  end  educational  and  leaves 
plenty  of  time  and  energy  for  school  life  and  a  nonnal  play  life. 
The  opportunity  for  healthful  work  on  the  farm,  with  its  variety 
of  out-of-door  occupations,  is  apparent.  The  opportunity  for  work 
which  is  educational  is  also  very  great.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  often 
been  commented  upon  that  the  home  as  an  educational  institution 
has  declined  everywhere  in  the  world.  Perhaps  there  is  no  source 
of  pnnnise  for  its  restoration  that  is  more  hopeful  than  that  to  be 
found  in  the  home  farm.  The  educational  value  of  farm  work  for 
children  may  also  be  enhanced  by  the  public  school  through  an 
improved  curriculum  which  accords  with  the  actual  life  of  the 
country  child.  Thrcnigh  the  school,  with  such  a  curriculum,  an 
intelligent  interest  may  be  developed  in  the  farms  and  the  work  of 
farmers.  The  Smith-Hughes  courses  are  a  step  in  this  direction. 
Then  there  are  the  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  imder  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  county  agricultural  and  home 
demonstration  agents.  These  serve  to  bring  to  farm  children  not 
only  a  richer  social  experience,  but  also  a  new  interest  in  the  woric 
they  do,  and  in  farming  as  a  business  or  profession.  If  we  can 
establish  in  place  of  meaningless  toil  and  drudgery,  work  that  is 
really  interesting  to  farm  children,  we  shall  have  done  much  to 
abolish  rural  child  labor.  It  need  not  always  be  work  which  child- 
ren have  not  done  before— for  old  tasks  and  duties  can  be  clothed 
with  new  significance.  It  is  this  element  of  interest  and  significance 
that,  from  the  educational  standpoint  and  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  hygienic  standpoint,  distinguishes  children's  work  from  child 
labor.  Besides  establishing  children's  work,  we  must  also  establish 
a  proper  proportion  and  relation  among  work,  play  and  school  in 
the  actual  lives  of  country  children. 

Particularly  tragic  is  the  lot  of  the  country  child  chained  hope- 
lessly to  the  drudgery  of  the  farm  because  the  world  does  not  pay 
the  farmer-father  enoi^h  for  his  products  to  enable  him  to  give  his 
boys  and  girls  proper  schooling  and  clothes  and  comfort  and  advan- 
tages. Look  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  if  you  would  see  how 
the  farmer's  economic  problem  becomes  transmitted  into  a  nation's 
social  problem.  Child  labor  is  absolutely  essential  to  cotton  pro- 
duction because  it  costs  nothing.  With  southern  farmers  receiving 
7  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  it  cost  33  cents  to  produce,  of  course  he  must  tie  cotton 
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INTERNATIONAL  REGULATION   OF  AGRICUU 
TURAL  LABOR 


HELEN  DWIOHT  FISHER 


The  sessioa  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  to  be  held 
in  October  of  this  year  promises  to  be  especially  interesting  since 
the  agenda  includes  among  other  things  the  question  of  regulatim 
of  agricultural  labor  conditions,  and  the  mere  inclusion  of  the  ques- 
tion has  raised  protest  and  discussion.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council 
wrote  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor  office  in 
January  protesting  against  the  question  and  saying: 

"If  in  industry  and  the  various  other  branches  of  national 
economy  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  regulated  by  legislation,  no 
measure  of  this  kind  has,  within  our  knowledge,  been  taken 
until  very  recently  for  agriculture.  This  is  not  the  result  erf 
chance.  On  the  contrary,  the  causes  for  this  abstention  on 
the  part  of  the  legislator  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  character 
itself  of  agricultural  labor.  Nature  dictates  laws  which  govern 
work  io  agriculture,  and  in  doing  so  she  renders  superfluous,  if 
not  dangerous,  the  intervention  of  man  in  this  sphere." 

The  Swiss  Peasant's  Union  has  also  protested: 

"We  are  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  authors  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  had  really  the  intention  of  regulating  the  con- 
ditions of  agricultural  labor.  ...  A  careful  study  of  Articles 
387  to  427  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  these  international 
understandings  do  not  apply  to  agricultural  labor,  and  on  this 
ground  alone  the  submission  of  these  questions  to  the  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  should  be  renounced.  .  .  .  The  fear  that  agri- 
cultural workers  would  proceed  to  the  towns  because  the  con- 
ditions of  work  there  are  more  advantageous  than  in  the 
country  is  not  entirely  justified.  The  length  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  however,  is  not  the  determining  cause  of  the  rural  exodus. 
The  prospect  of  benefitting  by  a  freer  life,  of  enjoying  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  town,  of  wearing  better  clothes,  the  opportunity 
of  setting  up  a  home,  and  so  on,  are  things  which,  especially 
for  young  people,  have  even  more  attractive  force.  But  the 
principal  cause  for  the  abandonment  of  the  rural  districts  is  the 
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The  particular  trades  m  which  men  are  engaged  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  at  all.  It  is  the  mere  fact  that  workers  are 
engaged  in  any  occupation  which  entitles  them  to  these  con- 
siderations. .  .  .  When  we  realize  that  the  ameliorations  pro- 
posed are  not  intended  to  confer  special  and  extraordinary 
bene&ts  on  one  section  of  the  workers,  but  are  regarded  as  the 
very  minimum  necessary  to  secure  to  the  workers  a  reasonable 
condition  of  existence,  it  is  an  astonishing  thing  in  th^e  en- 
lightened days  that  any  organized  body  should  regard  them  as 
wholy  unacceptable." 

The  Italian  Labor  Conference,  held  on  March  9  to  discuss  the 
coming  International  Conference,  went  on  record  as  supporting 
agricultural  regulations  and  their  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the 
Conference.  "The  Italian  delegates,  it  was  suggested,  should  also 
support  the  extension  to  agriculture  of  the  provisions  of  Washington 
relative  to  maternity,  to  night  work  of  women,  and  to  the  minimum 
age  for  the  admission  of  children  to  employment,  with,  of  course, 
the  modifications  called  for  by  the  nature  of  agricultural  work." 
The  International  Labor  Office  itself  has  published,  in  preparation 
for  the  Conference,  two  special  bulletins  on  the  8-hour  day  in  agri- 
culture in  Italy  and  France. 

As  to  the  regulation  of  agricultural  child  labor  the  International 
Labor  Office  says: 

"It  is  some  years  since  the  fixing  of  a  mtnimuin  age  for  the  admission  of 
children  to  agricultural  labor  iirst  attracted  the  attention  of  the  advocates  of 
international  legislation. 

"In  1008,  some  time  before  the  Washington  Conference,  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  declared,  at  the  Congress  of  Lucerne,  the 
need  for  the  protection  of  children  employed  in  agriculture,  and  adopted  the 
following  proposal: 

"'The  national  sections  are  requested  to  seek  means  to  secure  as  soon  as 
possible  the  complete  prohibition  of  child  labor,  and  in  so  doing,  to  be  guided 
by  the  following  principles: 

"  '  (1)  The  employment  of  children  to  be  subject  to  regulations  in  all  occu- 
pations carried  on  for  purposes  of  gain. 

" '  (2)  Such  regulations  to  apply  to  all  children  employed  in  agriculture, 
a  distinction  to  be  made  between  children  working  for  their  parents  and  for 
strangers  respectively. 

"  '(3)  Children  not  to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  gain  during  school  age; 
in  so  far  as  school  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  employment  to  be  permitted 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  age,  or,  in  agriculture,  of  the  thir- 
teenth year.' 
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This  questionnaire  has  been  sent,  of  course,  to  the  constituents 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to  such  proposals 
would  be.  Are  we  ready  for  them?  What  do  our  fanners  and 
farm-associations  think  of  them?  The  symposium  published  in 
this  issue  of  the  American  Child  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  And  if  any  interested  reader  feels  moved  to  answer  the 
questionnaire  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience  and  beliefs,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  and 
consider  the  answers.  Indeed,  if  enough  interested  readers  would 
take  the  trouble,  we  might  have  material  for  another  very  interest* 
ing  symposium.  If  you  care  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views 
please  address  the  Director  of  Research,  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  cost  of  instniction  is  but  one  item  in  the  cost  of  an  education,  tor  the 
child  must  somehow  be  maintained  while  it  is  studying.  The  power  of  the 
bright  sons  of  the  poor  to  compete  for  the  prizes  of  life  with  the  sons  of  the 
well-to-do  is  limited  by  the  financial  inability  of  their  parents  to  keep  them  Ions 
in  school.  It  appears  that  out  of  100  children  who  enter  American  dty  scbook 
45  drop  out  before  reaching  the  sixth  grade.  Only  25  enter  the  high  schools, 
and  of  these  but  6  complete  the  course.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  estimates  that  one-ninth  of  the  pupils  who  began  school  in  1906 
graduate  from  the  high  school  and  that  one  in  seventy  will  graduate  from  col- 
lege. Since  a  higher  education  is  rapidly  becoming  requisite  for  the  better 
places  in  industry,  goverament,  and  the  professions,  it  is  plain  that  free  instruc- 
tion goes  only  part  of  the  way  toward  putting  the  children  of  the  poor  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  in  vying  for  these  better  places. 
A  society  earnestly  bent  on  equalizing  educational  opportunities  would  see  that 
no  capable  child  quit  school  because  its  parents  could  not  support  it  or  needed 
its  earnings. — Edward  A.  Ross  in  "  The  FriruipUs  of  Sociology." 


Every  child  should  be  made  secure  in  his  right  to  the  safeguardiae  of  his 
health,  in  the  development  of  his  physical  and  mental  power,  and  in  his  specific 
training  for  a  useful  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  And  what  is  that  national 
life  in  which  the  child  is  to  have  his  part?  First,  it  is  a  life  of  cooperative  eSort 
for  maximum  economic  production,  and  for  relatively  equal  distribution  of  the 
results  of  such  cooperation,  second,  it  is  a  life  of  associated  activities  on  a  plane 
implying  intelligence,  self-respect,  personal  and  family  dignity.  It  implies  the 
extinction  of  poverty,  along  with  the  abolition  of  ignorance  and  inefSciency. — 
Albert  Skaw  in  a  public  address. 
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PINKIE:   THE  LITTLE  COTTON-PICKER* 


JOHN  F.  SMITH 


Professor  Smith  cantinues  in  this  number  his  story  of  home  and  social 
life  in  the  Southland  of  Pinlde,  the  little  cotton  picker.  Pinkie's  father,  David, 
is  a.  tenant  cropper,  always  in  debt  to  his  landlord  and  the  storelceeper— the 
evil  fortune  of  hundreds,  thousands,  of  other  renters.  Pinkie'E  mother  is  Win- 
nie, broken  down  from  hard  work  and  the  bearicg  of  many  babies.  "Old  Marg" 
is  the  midwife  of  the  countryside.  "Old  Monk  Danl"  and  Jcpp  are  neigh- 
bors.   "Old  Angeline"  is  a  negro  woman. 


In  the  autun^n,  after  the  tragical  death  of  young  Steve,  Pinkie 
and  the  other  children  spent  their  days  picking  cotton.  With  large 
bags  hung  from  their  shoulders  they  went  forth  full  of  good  spirits 
and  laughter  to  their  daily  tasks.  At  first  their  fingers  were  made 
sore  by  the  sharp  points  of  the  bolls,  but  the  skin  soon  became 
toughened  and  pain  was  no  longer  felt.  They  raced  with  one  an- 
other to  see  who  could  pick  the  most;  they  fought  battles  with  the 
green  bolls;  they  drew  straws  to  see  who  should  weigh  the  basket 
when  it  was  full.  They  considered  it  great  sport  to  weigh  the  basket 
and  empty — they  called  it  "dumping" — its  contents  into  the  pen. 
All  usually  went  to  the  pen,  and  while  some  were  working  others 
were  digging  tunnels  in  the  soft  white  fibre.  Once  a  timnel  caved 
in  on  Billy,  and  only  the  heroic  work  of  Mabel  and  Pinkie  saved  him 
frtan  smothering, 

"Tell  you  what,  hit  shore  had  me  about  fixedl"  said  Billy  who 
felt  somewhat  of  a  hero  after  the  experience. 

"Yes,  I  say  you  wnz  about  fixed,  smarty,"  retorted  Pinkie. 
"Next  time  we'll  just  let  you  scratch  your  way  out  by  yoreself." 

As  soon  as  the  children  reached  home  that  day  one  of  them 
informed  Billy's  mother  about  it,  and  her  one  admonition  every 

•  This  is  the  second  part  of  the  third  article  by  Professor  Smith  in  his  series, 
"How  the  Other  Half  Lives  in  the  Open  Country." 
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The  mother  sat  by  the  child's  bed  bathing  her  forehead.  IDavid 
sat  near,  not  knowii^  what  else  to  do. 

Old  Angeline,  who  had  heard  the  child  screaming  "clear  to  de 
tater-patch,"  had  come  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 

"Lawsy,  Miss  Winnie,  whut's  de  matter  wid  dat  chile?" 

"Copperhead  bit  her  ankle,  Angeline." 

"Whut  have  you  done  fur  it?" 

All  the  remedies  were  mentioned. 

"Why  don't  you  put  chicken  gizzud  on  it,  Missa  Davy?  Dat's 
whut  I  put  on  my  little  Ike's  laig  when  a  big  rattler  bit  'im,  an'  he 
got  well  right  away.  Come  mighty  nigh  goin',  tho.  You  'member 
it,  don't  you,  Miss  Winnie?" 

"David,  that  might  help  the  pore  little  thing.     Le's  try  it." 

"Well,  we  can  try — "  said  David. 

Thereupon  he  went  into  the  yard,  fed  some  dough  to  the  chickens, 
caught  one,  wrung  its  neck,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  secure  the 
popular  antidote.  The  gizzard  was  applied  with  a  bandage  to  the 
anlde,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  they  watched  beside  the 
bed  as  the  little  sufferer  hovered  between  life  and  death,  death 
ahnost  winning,  but  finally  losing  the  contest.  As  midnight  ap- 
proached she  began  to  recover  from  both  the  whiskey  and  the  poison 
of  the  snake.  She  recovered  slowly  and  could  not  use  her  foot  for 
many  days.  It  was  such  a  near  approach  to  death  that  for  months 
afterwards  the  mere  mention  of  a  snake  almost  frightened  her  into 
hysterics. 

The  world  of  educators  will  never  know  how  many  children 
will  sufler  thus,  and  how  many  will  die  before  scientific  treatment 
takes  the  place  of  superstitious  remedies.  Neither  David  nor 
Winnie  nor  old  Angeline  had  ever  heard  of  the  tourniquet  and  bleed- 
ing method  and  the  ammonia  wash.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  snake  poison.  They  believed  with  the  majority  of  un- 
taught country  folk  today  that  the  best  remedy  for  a  snake-bite  is 
whiskey  taken  by  the  quart  if  possible.  Some  rectnrmiend  that  the 
snake's  heart  be  swallowed,  others  insist  that  its  liver  be  applied 
to  the  wound.  Had  not  nature  decreed  that  most  people  bitten 
by  poisonous  snakes  will  recover  without  medical  attention  there 
woidd  be  many  more  mounds  in  the  country  graveyards.  The 
popular  remedies  do  not  hasten  recovery.  But  there  will  always 
be  the  marginal  toll  of  deaths  until  every  school  that  trains  teachers 
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chaperon.  It  was  less  than  a  mile  across  the  fields,  and  they  knew 
the  paths  as  well  as  the  rabbits  knew  them. 

They  reached  the  mill  where  Old  Thornton,  Angeline's  brother- 
in-law,  was  the  chief  skimmer.  Other  youngsters  were  there  before 
them.  Five  of  Old  Angeline's  grandchildren,  Millie's  boys,  were 
there.  These  Uttle  imps,  each  one  blacker  than  any  of  the  others, 
hung  about  the  run-pit  like  flies.  With  paddles  and  spoons  made 
of  joints  of  cane  they  flocked  around  the  can  that  cai^ht  the  newly- 
made  sorghum  as  it  came  steaming  hot  from  the  evaporator,  dipped 
up  the  hot  foam  and  ate  it  greedily.  They  always  seemed  to  be 
hungry,  and  probably  always  were.  Their  food  at  home  consisted 
chiefly  of  com  pone,  potatoes,  fat  salt  pork,  and  milk  begged  from 
the  neighbors  for  the  Uttle  ones.  Old  Angeline  often  said,  "God 
knows.  Miss  Winnie,  dem  little  brats  is  always  like  dey're  starvin' 
to  death.     Dey're  harder  to  All  up  any  day  den  a  meal-sack." 

When  Old  Thornton  was  away  and  Cam  Spray  had  charge  oi 
the  skimming  he  often  threw  hot  foam  on  their  bare  feet  "jest  to 
see  the  little  black  devils  jump  and  squall."  But  that  didn't  amount 
to  much;  they  would  submit  to  any  kind  of  indignity  and  suffer  no 
small  degree  of  torture  if  only  they  could  "git  to  lick  'lasses  fum  de 
can." 

David  and  his  crowd  immediately  fell  to  making  spoons  from 
joints  of  cane.  Old  Thornton  was  on  the  job  and,  as  usual,  he  was 
glad  to  have  the  young  white  folks  come  'round. 

"Hi-dy,  Missa  Davyl  Bring  um  right  'round.  Gwine  a-stir 
off  right  away.  Hi-dy  Pinldel  Hi-dy  Miss  Mabell  How's  you' 
Ma  an'  de  baby?" 

Thus  did  this  old  son  of  an  African  greet  them.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  souls  among  the  black  folks  who  was  a  friend  to  men, 
to  children  in  particular,  and  always  made  them  happy  with  tales 
and  stories  when  they  were  about  him.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
Pinkie  and  usually  had  a  good  story  for  her  whenever  she  appeared. 
He  used  to  take  her  on  his  back  for  a  ride  when  he  was  passing, 
and  she  was  always  glad  to  see  his  fine  white  teeth  appear  when  he 
laughed. 

"Miss  Pinkie,  cookin'  dis  'run'  des  to  suit  you.  Got  yo'  pad- 
dle ready?     Git  right  up  here  by  de  can  so  you  can  git  um  hot." 

Then  he  pulled  the  plug  from  the  spout  and  raked  out  the 
foaming,  steamii^  syrup  and  grinned  joyfully  as  the  youngstos 
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an'  Pete  an'  Matildy  an'  Joan,  an'  Peg  Neal,  an'  Jaap  Hester  an' 
Nettie  Key,  an'  we  all  just  eat  all  we  wanted." 

Thus  spoke  Pinkie  while  she  danced  up  and  down  for  joy. 

"Well,  huiry  an'  wash  yore  feet  an'  nin  along  to  bed,  all  of 
you,  so  you  can  git  up  soon  in  the  momin'  " — This  {rem  Mammy. 

Getting  up  early  was  one  of  Winnie's  household  virtues.  Every- 
one of  her  children  considered  it  one  of  her  vices.  Three-thirty 
often  found  her  up  puttering  about  breakfast,  and  by  four  she 
began  calling  the  children.  This  calling  process  usually  lasted  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.  At  the  end  of  the  noisy  season,  tired,  sleepy 
heads  began  to  rise  up,  aching  arms  lifted  fists  into  weary  eyes, 
and  after  much  nibbing,  yawnii^,  blinking,  groaning  and  hesitating 
the  youngsters  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  pallets,  slipped 
on  dresses  and  trousers  and  sought  the  wash-pan,  where  they  com- 
pleted  the  waking-up  process. 

But  on  this  night  of  the  stir-off  they  were  tired  and  did  not 
linger  when  the  mother  told  them  to  go  to  bed.  All  their  feet  were 
soon  washed — some  of  them  washed  only  in  spots — and  the  children 
were  off  to  their  rest.  Winnie  had  "made  down  pallets"  for  the 
larger  ones  but  the  little  fellows  slept  in  the  two  extra  beds.  One 
bed  was  occupied  by  David,  Winnie,  and  the  baby.  No  baby's 
bed  was  ever  used.  In  the  daytime  when  the  baby  slept  it  was 
usually  laid  in  a  cradle  made  of  a  box  set  on  rockers.  If  it  cried 
the  cradle  was  rocked  until  the  child  fell  asleep. 

No  night  clothes  were  used  by  any  member  of  the  family  for 
the  veiy  simple  reason  that  no  one  possessed  any.  At  bedtime  the 
outer  garments  were  removed,  and  the  undergarments — if  there  were 
any — worn  by  day  served  as  sleeping  garments.  The  boys  merely 
slipt  off  their  pants  and  slept  with  only  their  shirts  on. 

Thus  do  tens  of  thousands  of  the  poor  sleep  every  night  of  the 
year  through  a  whole  lifetime.  In  nimierous  homes  a  chaise  of 
clothes  at  night  is  an  unheard  of  thing.  Whether  it  is  summer  and 
clothes  are  soaked  with  perspiration,  or  winter  when  all  personal 
possessions  are  employed  to  keep  the  body  warm,  the  custom  is  the 
same.  But  a  custom  like  this  mattered  little  to  the  children.  They 
slept  the  sweet  sleep  of  tired  childhood  until  the  untimely  call  of 
their  mother  roused  them  from  slimiber  next  morning. 

The  day  after  the  visit  to  the  stir-off  was  spent  in  the  cotton 
field,  as  were  many  days  afterwards.     After  a  hasty  breakfast  of 
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where  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  large  rock.  But  Pinkie  and  Billy 
waited  to  see  no  more.  Leaving  their  chestnuts  where  they  were 
they  jumped  to  their  feet  and  ran  like  frightened  deer  along  the 
well-hidden  path  through  the  swamp  towards  home.  Never  did 
little  feet  carry  frightened  human  beings  with  greater  speed.  Tbey 
expected  eadi  moment  to  hear  footsteps  pursuing  them,  and  they 
glanced  back  now  and  then  to  see  whether  the  strange  black  man 
with  a  big  stick  was  coming.  But  if  he  ever  started  he  was  out- 
distanced so  quickly  that  he  became  disheartened  and  gave  up  the 
chase.  The  flying  speed  was  not  lessened  until  they  reached  the 
comer  of  the  cotton  field  near  their  home.  Neither  had  spoken  a 
word  because  both  were  too  badly  frightened  to  speak.  When  in 
the  cotton  field  they  slowed  up  a  bit  and  merely  trotted,  but  Pinkie 
suddenly  saw  visions  of  a  big  black  man  with  a  huge  stick  in  his 
hand  coming  out  of  the  swamp,  and  in  broken  tones  she  exclaimed: 

"Don't  stop,  Billy;  he — ^he  might  git  us  yet!" 

Whereupon  the  two  quickened  their  pace  and  ran  as  fast  as 
their  tired,  trembling  legs  could  carry  them. 

Wiimie  was  standing  in  the  hall  with  the  baby  on  her  arm 
watching  their  hasty  approach.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  yard  she  called  to  them : 

"Children,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter?" 

Wild-eyed,  red-faced,  and  panting  they  rushed  up,  and  Pinkie 
cried,  "Mammy,  they're  a-killin'  Old  Thomt!" 

"Yes  sir,"  broke  in  Billy,  "they're  a-beatin'  his  brains  out 
with  sticks  and  rocks." 

"Wy,  who  is?" 

"A  big  black  man  and  a  yaller  nigger,"  said  Pinkie. 

"Yes  sir,  they's  two  uv  um,"  said  Billy,  "an'  we  thought  they 
wuz  a-goin'  to  git  us  an'  we  put  out." 

"Well,  where  wuz  you?"  inquired  their  mother. 

"Right  up  close  to  the  road,  mammy — 'bout  as  fur  as  to  the 
peach  tree  yonder.     We  could  see  tun  jes  as  plain  as  day." 

"Yes  sir,  we  wuz  right  up  at  mn,  an' — " 

"But  whur  are  yore  chestnuts?" 

Billy  and  Pinkie  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  surprise.  Each 
had  forgotten  all  about  chestnuts.  It  now  dawned  on  them  that 
they  had  left  their  buckets  in  the  swamp,  and  each  looked  and 
understood  the  gaze  of  the  other. 
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When  Jase  and  David  reached  the  road  they  found  all  that 
Isolde  and  Billy  had  reported  to  be  true.  There  was  the  big  stick, 
there  were  rocks  with  blood  on  them;  yonder  was  the  wagon  and 
team,  the  bony  old  horses  with  collars  and  hames  down  over  their 
ears  munching  grass,  and  a  little  way  from  the  road  lay  Old  Thorn- 
ton with  his  skull  crushed  and  his  face  horribly  mangled.  Nothing 
was  seen  of  the  big  black  man  or  the  "yaller  ni^er."  An  examina- 
tion of  Old  Thornton's  person  revealed  the  fact  that  all  the  money 
had  been  taken  irom  his  pockets,  which  led  David  and  Jase  to  con- 
clude that  robbery  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  men  to  murder 
him.  But  why  this  particular  time  was  chosen  they  did  not  know 
at  that  time. 

David  went  to  teU  Old  Thornton's  wife,  while  Jase  hastened 
to  inform  Old  Angehne  and  her  man.  According  to  David's  story 
Old  Aunt  Alhe  "took  on  so"  that  he  "jist  had  to  leave  to  keep  from 
crying  with  her."  But  Old  Angeline  presented  quite  a  different 
front  when  Jase  told  her. 

"Wy,  good  lawd,  man,  whut's  dat  you  tellin'  me?" 

"It's  the  god's  truth,  Angeline.  Dave  an'  me  jist  come  from 
the  road  out  yonder,  an'  if  Old  Thomt  aint'a-layin'  there  with  all 
his  brains  beat  out  I  hope  to  God  I  may  never  know  my  name  agin." 

"Well,  who  beat  um  out'  Who's  been  out  dar  pesterin'  Thorn- 
ton? I  jes  lak  to  know  who  done  it.  I'll  beat  his  brains  out  or 
my  name  ain't  Angeline." 

"Well,  they  ain't  nobody  knows  who  done  it  'cept  the  fellers 
Dave's  children  seed  on  the  wagon  with  'im." 

"Seed  on  de  wagon  wid  'im!     Well,  who'd  dey  look  lak?" 

"They  said  they  wuz  a  big  black  man  an'  a  yaller  nigger." 

"Yaller  nigger!  'Pon  my  honor,  I  knowed  dey  was  some  yaller 
trash  doin'  dis.  Decent  niggah  ain't  a-gwine  hurt  a  ole  man  like 
Thornton.  Never  kin  put  no  confidence  in  a  yaller  nigger.  Black 
nigger's  good  ez  white  folks.  Don't  want  no  yaller  suck-aig  dawg 
'round  me.     No  suh." 

"Well,  they  wuz  a  black  man  on  the  wagon,  and  Dave's  child- 
em  say  he  hit  'im  first." 

"Don'  blieve  a  word  of  it.  I  knows  who  dat  yaller  nigger  is. 
Same  suck-aig  dawg  been  hangin'  'roun'  one  of  Allie's  gals.  Ain't 
fitten  to  live.  No  'e  aint.  I'll  yaller  nigger  'im  if  ever  I  git  my 
hands  on  him,  now  I  tell  you." 
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poorest  food,  sleep  on  shuclc  mats,  have  only  tin  plates  on  the  table; 
they  may  know  nothing  of  the  great  questions  that  stir  men's 
minds  throughout  the  nation,  but  in  matters  of  simple  faith,  honest 
living,  notulity  in  extreme  poverty,  some  of  them  cannot  be  excelled 
by  people  of  any  station  or  blood.  There  are  those  like  Old  Steve 
who  never  recognize  this  but  who  looks  upon  a  n^ro's  death  as 
merely  "another  damn'  nigger  out  of  the  way."  But  there  are 
others  like  httle  Pinkie  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see  through  the  fog 
of  prejudice  and  racial  ant^onism  into  the  hearts  of  blad£  folks 
made  sublimely  tender  and  compassionate  by  the  forces  that  can 
only  radiate  from  the  God  of  tender  hearts  and  virtuous  lives. 

The  chief  motives  for  the  murder  soon  became  known.  There 
were  two  causes.  Old  Thornton  had  sold  some  yearlings  shortly 
before  the  tragedy,  and  his  murderers  evidently  thought  they  would 
find  the  cattle-money  on  his  person.  It  came  out  later  in  court 
that  there  was  a  sum  slightly  exceeding  $17  in  his  pocket.  The 
other  cause  was  perhaps  more  important.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
murder  a  child  was  bom  to  one  of  Aunt  Allie's  girls,  and  the  "yaller 
nigger"  was  said  to  be  the  father.  Old  Thornton  was  aware  of  this 
some  weeks  before  his  death  and  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  the 
fellow  to  marry  his  daughter  in  order  to  save  as  far  as  possible  the 
honor  of  his  family.  Failing  in  the  gentler  efforts  he  threatened 
to  "law"  the  man  in  case  he  refused  when  the  matter  should  become 
known  to  the  public.  It  was  said  to  be  this  threat  of  the  law  which 
prompted  the  guilty  suitor  to  put  the  girl's  father  out  of  the  way. 

At  the  next  term  of  circuit  court  there  was  a  long  trial  in  which 
both  Pinkie  and  Billy  were  witnesses.  So  were  David  and  Jase. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  the  defending  lawyers  to  break  the  testi- 
mony of  the  two  children  but  all  efforts  failed. 

"What  did  your  daddy  tell  you  to  swear?"  said  a  lawyer  to 
Pinkie  in  the  court. 

"He  told  me  to  swear  the  truth" — and  a  ripple  of  amusement 
swept  over  the  audience. 

The  big  black  man  was  convicted  and  hanged.  The  "yaller 
nigger"  after  a  second  trial  was  declared  not  guilty.  It  was  then 
that  Pinkie  lost  confidence  in  courts  and  juries.  She  had  seen 
with  her  own  eyes  things  which  she  believed  proved  the  man  guilty. 
Her  childish  mind  could  not  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  alibis 
and  circumstantial  evidence.    Thousands  of  other  people  of  more 
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"Cut  'cross  de  comer  of  de  fiel'  an'  watdi  out  for  de  sinkhole." 

"He's  shore  got  'im.     Bet  he  can  see  'im  jes  waitin'  for  us," 

'"F  'e  knowed  whut  wuz  comin'  to  'im  he  wouldn't  be  waitin'. 
He'd  be  sailin'  off  lak  a  turkey  buzzard,  I  boun'  you." 

"Watch  out  for  this  hole!  There's  whur  Ole  Steve's  mare 
broke  her  laig.     Now  we're  gettin'  close.    Keep  yore  eye  skinned." 

"Billy,  lemme  dim'  fo'  dis  un." 

"Feller  sees  'im  first  gits  to  go  atter  'im." 

"Shine  out,  sea'ch  lights;  Tobe  des  got  to  go  up  dat  treel" 

As  they  approached  the  spot  both  found  their  way  through  a 
brier  patch,  receiving  many  a  scratch  as  they  tore  through  tangled 
places.  But  briers  were  scarcely  more  than  sedge  grass  to  these 
intrepid  hunters  when  old  Nig  was  treed.  Both  were  lookii^  in 
the  top  of  every  small  tree  and  bush  and  paying  no  attention  to 
their  feet. 

"Dar  'e  is,  Billy!  Ha-a-a  white  folks,  dar  'e  is  light  up  dar 
a-lookin'  down." 

"I  don't  see  no  'possum." 

"Come  heab,  man;  I  show  'im  to  ye.  Wight  up  in  dat  'sim- 
mon  tree.     Looks  as  big  as  a  cow.     Now  you  see  'im?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  got  im.     Well,  you  git  to  go  for  'im," 

"Git  out  o'  de  way,  ni|^hs,  an'  let  Tobe  git  'is  toe-nails  in 
dat  baric.    Hoi'  up  de  lantern,  Billy,  an'  see  dat  rainbow  in  his  eyes." 

"Yeh,  I  see  um  shine.     Looks  mighty  good  to  me." 

"Bet  yore  britches.      Shine  lak  de  gates  o'  parydise.      Git 
ready  for  de  shindig  now.     Hod-ziggiddy,  I'se  a-comin'.     Git  yo' 
tail-faolt  fastened  an'  say  grace  over  de  las'  'simmon." 
"Tobe,  he's  a-climin'  higher." 

"No  use-er  fo'  to  dim'  higher  now,  for  Tobe,  de  big-bellied 
possum-eater  is  a-oomin'.  Dis  way,  ole  man.  Ha-a-a,  comin' 
for  ye." 

"Golly,  jes  look  at  'im  go  up  that  Hm'." 

"Yeh,  an'  des  watch  me  go  up  right  behin'  'im.  Ill  feed  Ole 
Steve's  shotes  wid  all  de  'simmons  on  dis  tree  or  git  'im.  Now  git 
ready  fo'  de  cradle-rockin' — 

By-o,  baby  Bunty, 
Daddy's  gone  a-hunty. 
Git  a  httle  'possum  slan 
To  wrop  up  baby  Bunty  in. 
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decided  to  keep  him  for  another  year.  David  could  do  as  well  here 
as  he  could  anywhere,  so  he  decided  to  stay.  A  new  field  was  cho^bn 
for  cotton  this  year,  and  the  same  kind  of  mortgage  note  was  signed 
up  that  meant  meat,  bread  and  coffee  through  the  summer  and  the 
surrender  of  most  of  the  crop  the  next  fall. 

The  previous  winter  after  the  cotton  was  sold  David  had  money 
enough  left  to  buy  shoes  for  all  except  the  two  youngest,  and  extra 
winter  clothes  for  all  the  children.  He  never  seemed  to  get  any- 
thing for  himself.  He  had  weathered  through  the  winter  without 
overcoat,  rubbers,  or  undershirt  as  usual.  An  old  "slicker"  was  his 
sole  protection  against  rain  and  cold  wind.  His  poor  clothing  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  him  warm  when  out  of  doors,  and  his  failing 
health  had  begun  to  be  noticeable.  But  work  he  must  whether 
sick  or  well,  for  Winnie  and  the  children  depended  on  him  for  sup- 
port. He  was  like  a  great  army  of  poor  fathers  who  must  go  day 
after  day  through  all  sorts  of  weather  in  order  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  where  their  little  ones  play.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  greatest  contribution  he  could  have  made  to  their 
happiness  would  have  been  to  keep  himself  strong,  healthy,  and 
cheerful.     But  how  to  do  this  he  did  not  know. 

The  last  of  the  winter  had  been  hard  on  the  family.  The  larder 
had  become  very  low,  and  there  was  almost  no  variety  in  the  daily 
rations.  The  Irish  potatoes  had  "give  out"  by  the  first  of  March, 
and  the  turnips  that  had  been  "holed  up"  in  the  fall  were  gone  by 
February.  The  sweet  potatoes  had  been  reduced  to  "shoestrings," 
and  the  "shuck-beans'  preserved  in  brine  had  all  been  used  up. 
By  the  first  of  March  there  remained  a  little  sauer  kraut,  some 
whip-poor-will  peas,  and  a  barrel  of  sorghum  beginning  to  sour, 
The  com  in  the  crib  was  getting  low  and  "ratty."  There  was  no 
cabbage,  no  apples,  no  onions,  no  canned  fruits  or  vegetables.  David 
was  always  too  poor  to  buy  sugar  and  fruit  jars  in  large  quantities, 
and  Winnie  had  never  learned  how  to  can  vegetables  so  they  would 
keep.  She  had  often  tried  to  can  com,  peas  and  beans  but  they 
always  spoiled.  Milk  was  scarce.  Their  one  cow  had  very  poor 
shelter  for  the  winter,  and  her  feed  had  been  reduced  to  conj  and 
shucks.  There  was  barely  enough  milk  for  the  smaller  children. 
Winnie,  though  nursing  the  baby,  never  drank  milk — that  went  to 
the  children.  The  result  was  her  own  supply  failed  to  satisfy  the 
growing  baby  and  it  became  sickly  and  fretful.     She  fed  it  bits  of 
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kerosene,  lamp-wicks,  lamp-chimneys,  snuff,  soda,  other  necessities 
and  indulgences.  Whenever  eggs  are  eaten  they  are  usually  fried 
hard  in  oceans  of  grease  so  that  it  is  a  risk  for  a  small  child  to  eat 
one.  The  people  do  not  make  adequate  provisions  for  the  winter's 
board  for  two  reasons:  poverty,  which  forbids  the  purchase  of 
needed  supplies  for  preserving,  and  lack  of  information  about  stor- 
ing away  vegetables  for  the  winter  months. 

It  is  a  crime  against  childhood  and  humanity  for  our  educa- 
tional leaders  to  omit  from  the  curricula  of  our  institutions  the 
courses  which  would  remedy  this  very  condition.  No  one  who 
expects  to  live  in  the  open  country  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
graduate  from  any  course  without  having  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  healthful  living  on  the  farm.  There 
shoiUd  be  courses  on  how  to  feed  babies  and  their  nursing  mothers, 
how  to  preserve  and  store  away  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  winter 
table,  how  to  do  invalid  cookery,  how  to  have  a  good  milk  supply, 
how  to  detect  the  presence  of  common  diseases,  and  how  to  prevent 
them.  These  courses  should  not  be  merely  elective,  but  should  be 
required  of  all.  Too  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  things  whidi 
are  most  closely  related  to  the  daily  life  and  which  often  stand  as 
arbiters  between  life  and  death  of  children.  Heaven  speed  the  day 
when  those  who  head  our  schools  and  school  systems  will  look  human- 
ity as  it  is  straight  in  the  face,  will  see  the  cause  of  weakened 
motherhood  and  the  emaciated  bodies  of  unreached  children,  will 
take  seriously  the  pleadings  of  those  who  do  recognize  the  forces 
that  destroy  whole  armies  of  the  iUfed  and  lowly,  and  will  do  the 
really  essential  things  that  will  bring  health,  strength  and  joy  to  the 
ill-fated  little  ones  who  wait  and  look  in  vain  for  a  deliverer.  No 
amount  of  argument  in  favor  of  classical  and  cultural  training  can 
ever  atone  for  the  death  of  one  child  who  laid  down  its  life  as  the 
price  for  an  educational  system  that  ignores  the  most  fundamental 
things  in  life. 


The  direct  relation  between  rural  child  labor  and  a  high  rate  of  illitoracy 
becomes  immediately  obvious  when  the  two  rates  are  indicated  on  a  map.  The 
vicious  circle  of  unintelligent  and  consequently  unprofitable  farming,  poverty, 
and  ignorance  must  somehow  be  broken  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  child.— ffrfen  V.  Bary  in  The  North  American  Raiievi  for 
AprU,  19S1. 
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connected  with  ethical  life,  health,  recrpadon,  citizenship,  and  home 
life,  should  also  be  definitely  provided  for  in  the  program  ctf  our 
public  schools.  Vocational  guidance  is  intimately  related  to  all 
other  activities  of  life,  and  aims  to  supplement  other  forms  of  guid- 
ance in  order  to  foster  the  complete  life  of  the  individual. 

II.    THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

3.  Education  is  provided  to  enable  pupils  to  understand  their 
environment,  and  to  extend,  organize,  and  improve  their  individual 
and  cooperative  activities,  and  to  prepare  them  for  making  more 
wisely  the  important  decisions  which  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
throughout  life.  Therefore  schools  and  teachers  can  no  longer 
neglect  scientific  guidance. 

4.  Vocational  life  occupies  one-half  of  the  waking  time  of 
active  individuals  and  presents  problems  whose  harmonious  solution 
is  essential  for  successful  relationships  in  all  fields  of  human  activ- 
ity. Much  of  the  world's  dissension  today  in  ethical,  political, 
international,  and  industrial  affairs,  is  based  upon  lack  of  knowledge 
regarding  duties  and  responsibilities  in  occupational  relationships, 
and  failtue  to  synthesize  individual  and  social  activities  in  vocational 
life. 

5.  Vocational  guidance,  either  good  or  bad,  is  inevitable.  No 
one  can  avoid  the  need  for  making  occupational  decisions,  and  mod- 
em life  necessitates  the  influence  upon  human  behavior  of  contacts 
and  cooperation.  Unwise  and  false  guidance  is  gained  through  un- 
trustworthy advertisements,  suggestions,  selfishness,  ignorance,  and 
other  unscientific  sources,  if  vocational  guidance  is  not  provided 
under  competent  supervision. 

III.    AIMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

6.  The  purposes  of  vocational  guidance  are: 

(a)  To  help  adapt  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  the  community,  and  to  make  sure  that  each  child 
obtains  the  equahty  of  opportunity  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  schools  to  provide. 

(b)  To  assist  individuals  in  choosing,  preparing  for,  enter- 
ing upon,  and  making  pn^ress  in  occupations. 
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of  life  activity,  such  as  the  cultural,  recreational,  ethical,  civic,  and 
social. 

12.  Drifting  through  school  is  a  common  evil  in  all  educational 
S3'stems.  The  life-career  motive,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
should  be  encouraged  as  one  of  the  motives  in  the  choice  of  a  curricu- 
lum and  of  certain  elective  subjects  within  a  curriculum. 

13.  The  miscellaneous  working  experiences  of  children  before 
and  after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and  in  vacations  should  be  studied 
and  supervised.  These  experiences  should  be  made  to  aid  the 
child  in  understandii^  his  environment  and  in  discovering  his  voca- 
tional aptitudes  and  interests. 

14.  All  forms  of  part-time  education,  such  as  the  contimiation 
school,  cooperative  courses,  trade  extension  and  trade  preparatory 
courses,  etc.,  should  be  provided  in  order  that  school  and  worit 
may  be  brought  into  closer  cooperation  and  that  there  may  be  more 
careful  supervision  of  the  child  in  employment. 

V.    STUDYING  THE  OCCUPATIONS 

15.  Teachers,  counselors,  or  investigators  should  be  given  time 
to  study  occupational  needs  and  opportunities,  or  definitely  appoint- 
ed for  that  piupose,  and  should  prepare  information  so  obtained  for 
use  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents. 

16.  The  class  for  the  study  of  educational  opportunities,  com- 
mon and  local  occupations,  and  the  problems  of  the  occupational 
world,  should  be  carried  on  before  the  end  oi  the  compulsory  school 
age.  Such  study  should  be  provided  for  all  students  in  junior  high 
and  high  schools.  It  should  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with 
the  entire  field  of  occupations,  and  a  method  of  studying  occupa- 
tions wherewith  he  can  meet  future  vocational  problems  in  his  life. 
The  study  of  occupations  should  be  offered  in  continuation  schools, 
evening  schools  for  adults  and  colleges. 

VI.    STUDYING  AND  COUNSELING  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

17.  Counselors  should  interview  individuals  at  regular  inter- 
vals, particularly  at  such  critical  points  as  one  year  before  the  school- 
leaving  age,  promotion  from  one  school  to  another,  change  of  course, 
time  of  leaving  school,  times  of  pnsblems  connected  with  work. 
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be  made  for  reconsideration  and  rechoice.     Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  choice  be  made  by  the  individual  himsdf. 

VIII.    VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

25.  Vocational  guidance  must  be  provided  before,  during,  and 
after  courses  in  vocational  education  if  these  courses  are  to  be  truly 
effective.  Students  in  vocational  courses  should  be  enrolled  only 
after  careful  selection  on  the  basis  of  fitness  and  well-considered 
choice. 

26.  In  order  that  the  aims  of  vocational  guidance  may  be 
secured,  we  recommend  to  those  in  charge  of  vocational  education 
that  any  plan  of  vocational  education  should  include  such  basic 
studies  as  the  economic  and  sociological  aspects  of  occupations. 

27.  In  accordance  with  the  best  practice  among  those  in 
charge  of  vocational  education,  we  favor  plans  by  which  vocational 
education  and  education  for  citizenship  may  be  continued  in  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  stores  for  the  purpose  of  up-grading  workers  and 
enablii^  them  to  understand  the  problems  of  work  and  to  make 
progress  toward  a  better  standard  of  living  and  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  vocational  life. 

28.  We  recommend  that  adult  education,  both  vocational  and 
general,  be  provided  throi^h  a  variety  of  short-unit  courses  in  day 
and  evening  schools. 

IX.    SCHOOL  LEAVING 

29.  Since  investigations  have  shown  that  economic  necessity  is 
only  a  minor  cause  for  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory 
school  age,  those  interested  in  vocational  guidance  should  always 
insist  that  the  school  itself  enter  into  a  campaign  to  hold  pupils 
by  offering  a  more  varied  program  suited  to  the  individual  needs  of 
the  children.  Compulsory  education  laws  and  compulsory  part- 
time  schooUng  must  be  maintained,  but  along  with  these  laws  there 
must  go  a  constant  improvement  in  the  program  of  studies  and 
other  activities  of  the  school. 

30.  Means  should  be  found,  through  either  public  or  private 
funds,  to  provide  scholarships  for  keeping  deserving  children  in 
sdiool,  or  for  continuing  schooling  on  a  part-time  arrangement. 
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36.  The  central  council  should  be  composed  of  interested  in- 
dividuals or  of  representatives  of  other  organizations  whose  activi- 
ties relate  them  to  the  worii  of  vocational  guidance.  It  should 
assist  in  plannii^  the  vocational  guidance  activities  adapted  to  the 
community,  and  should  be  helpful  in  enlisting  the  cooperation 
needed  when  gathering  information  or  when  making  placements. 

37.  Research  committees  composed  of  persons  qualified  by 
experience  and  training  should  be  organized  to  give  assistance  in 
solvii^  such  special  problems  as  those  connected  with  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  mentally  or  physically  handicapped  children,  the 
assistance  of  foreigners  who  are  adjustii^  themselves  to  American 
conditions,  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  women  workers,  and  the 
gathering  of  information  needed  for  guidance  in  legislation. 

38.  Vocational  counselors  are  needed  in  schools  or  other  insti- 
tutions whenever  there  are  persons  whose  satisfactory  guidance 
requires  many  individual  conferences.  Such  counselors  should  have 
a  good  general  education,  and  should  be  kept  informed  about  local 

^    ny»cational  opportunities  and  requirements.      Whenever  possible, 
^persons  appointed  as  counselors  should  be  students  of  economics, 
y  industry,  psychology,  and  sociology.     Practical  experience  in  various 
^     forms  of  social  endeavor  such  as  public  school  teaching,  employment, 
J       and  social  case  work,  should  be  considered  necessary  elements  of 
of  their  training.     They  should  keep  in  touch  with  scientific  inves- 
tigations and  should  themselves  aim  to  make  such  contributions. 
They  should  be  free  from  prejudice  and  should  stand  for  right  to 
discuss  industrial  questions  with  children,  giving  all  sides  a  fair 
hearing. 

39.  Since  vocational  guidance  must  concern  itself  chiefly  with 
young  persons  found  in  the  public  schools,  and  since  such  activities 
are  related  closely  to  the  general  economic  welfare  of  the  community, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  agency  undertaking  this  work  should  be  a 
part  of  or  closely  afBliated  with  the  publicly  supported  educational 
system.  This  will  promote  the  coordination  of  vocational  giudance 
activities  with  the  work  of  attendance  and  certification  officers,  of 
persons  giving  physical  and  mental  tests,  and  of  persons  engaged 
in  developing  means  for  supplyii^  school  children  with  vocational 
information  and  education.  Public  support  and  recc^^tion  also 
will  make  easier  the  coordination  and  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
capable  of  contributions  to  activities  which  aim  at  an  efiicient  utili- 
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CHILD  LABOR  AND  MENTAL  HYGIENE* 


RAYMOND  a  FULLER 


Hysteria,  we  are  told,  is  preeminently  a  disease  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  the  aimlessly  employed.  The  child  laborer  is  the  father 
of  the  shifting  worker — the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired. 
Much  is  involved  in  child  labor,  whether  in  city  or  in  country,  that 
is  unfavorable  to  mental  health.  The  work  of  specialists  in  tlus 
field  is  affording  the  national  child  labor  movement  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  conservation  of  childhood. 

The  general  popular  conception  of  child  labor  is  one  that  is 
still  limited  very  largely  to  the  physical  and  physiological  aspects 
of  the  evil.  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  place  due  emphasis  on  the 
indirect  effects  of  child  labor — the  deprivation  of  play  and  of  school- 
ing— but  it  fails,  as  regards  direct  eEEects,  to  emphasize  sufficiently 
the  psychical  side  of  the  child  labor  experience.  The  physical 
effects  have  been  uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  possibly  because 
they  are  more  obvious  and  more  easily  understandable;  moreover, 
the  physician  and  the  physiologist  have  had  more  to  say  about  child 
labor  than  the  psychologist  and  the  psychiatrist.  Nevertheless,  the 
psychical  effects  are  quite  as  numerous,  and  quite  as  much  a  menace 
to  future  happiness  and  efficiency,  as  the  physical.  Deformation  of 
the  person  is  not  more  terrible  than  deformation  of  the  personality, 
and  health  of  body  not  more  to  be  esteemed  than  health  of  mind. 
The  child  has  a  mind,  a  nervous  system,  as  well  as  a  body,  and  it 
has  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  is  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
immature,  and  susceptible  and  plastic.  The  abolition  of  child 
labor  and  the  establishment  of  its  substitutes,  particularly  suitable 
schooling,  suitable  play,  and  suitable  work,  is  a  task  of  mental 
hygiene. 

The  nervous  disorders  and  derangements  in  which  child  labor 
may  be  a  contributing  factor  are  of  great  variety.     They  range  all 

•  Reprinted  from  the  "Survey"  of  March  Jfl,  1921. 
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inception  of  those  dread  diseases  of  personality,  the  neuroses  and 
psychoses. 

Child  labor,  in  many  of  its  fomis,  constitutes  a  repressive  en- 
vironment. It  is  no  respecter  of  the  instinctive  needs,  develop- 
mental demands,  and  natural  interests  and  desires  common  to  ell 
normal  children.  It  is  no  respecter  of  individuals  and  of  their  dif- 
ferences in  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  free  bodily  movement  is  denied  and  that  proper  periods  of 
relaxation  are  not  given.  Labor-saving  devices  in  the  factory  have 
rendered  work  more  sedentary,  depriving  the  large,  basal  muscles 
of  their  due  proportion  of  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  making 
an  excessive  demand  for  the  fine  and  exact  movements  of  the  small, 
accessory  muscles.  What  is  true  of  adult  workers,  as  industry  has 
become  more  and  more  specialized,  is  true  of  children  in  their  even 
more  mechanical  occupations.  Personal  initiative,  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  personal  interest  in  results  have  less  and  less  oppor- 
tunity to  fimction.  Constnictiveness,  self-assertiveness,  sociality, 
playfulness — ^these  instincts  and  desires  are  thwarted  and  balked  in 
child  labor,  and  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  factory.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  much  of  the  work  of  the  child  laborer  is  done 
with  defective  motivation.  Sometimes  it  is  motivated  by  fear. 
We  find  in  child  labor  an  involuntary  servitude  of  children  to  pur- 
poses not  their  own  and  often  beyond  their  real  powers — ^a  servi- 
tude in  what  to  them  is  a  foreign  land,  a  doing  of  things  which  they 
cannot  do.  Lacking,  of  course,  is  that  natural  spontaneity  and 
enthusiasm  of  childhood  and  youth  upon  which  the  symmetry  of 
psychic  life  and  growth  depends, 

Defectively  motivated  work — work  that  is  done  with  psychic 
friction — probably  leads  directly  to  nervous  disturbance  and  dis- 
order, as  well  as  indirectly  through  the  fatigue  it  occasions.  It 
produces  emotional  effects  of  some  kind.  It  upsets  emotional  equi- 
hbrium  to  some  extent.  Something  happens  in  consequence  of  the 
repressed  instincts,  thwarted  interests,  and  balked  desires  of  the 
child  laborer.  Surely  this  is  true :  If  the  child  cannot  do  what  he 
wants  to  do,  what  he  is  instinctively  impelled  to  do,  he  can  think— 
he  can  wish  and  dream  in  terms  of  his  normal  impulsions.  But  his 
thought-life  is  denied  the  test  of  actual  application.  A  cleavage 
comes  between  thinking  and  doing.  Queer  complexes  are  built  up, 
manifesting  themselves  in  queer  behavior.     Consider  the  play  im- 
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There  is  intermittent  worlc  and  idleness.  Under  conditions  sudi 
as  these,  of  course,  little  is  gained  in  the  way  of  vocational  training 
or  of  helpful  discipline.  Indeed,  the  result  is  quite  otherwise  in 
very  many  cases.  Habits  of  vacillation,  of  change,  and  of  failure 
are  formed,  leaving  their  marks  in  weakened  will  and  character. 
Repeated  failure  in  this  period  affects  the  mental  health  seriou^y 
and  permanently,  and  with  the  child  of  neurotic  constitution  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  mind  and  personality. 

Not  cities,  nor  city  streets,  nor  factories  are  the  true  homes  of 
childhood,  but  rather  the  fields  and  forests,  the  rivers  among  the 
hills  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The  city  is  a  false  environment  for 
children,  even  the  confining  walls  of  the  schoolhouse,  but  how  much 
more  so  is  the  factory,  with  its  manifold  noises,  its  monotonies  of 
noise,  its  rhythms  false  to  nature  I  Other  sounds  and  truer  har- 
monies— the  notes  of  birds,  the  singing  of  winds  through  the  pines, 
the  murmur  and  babble  of  brooks — these  are  a  fitter  environment, 
which,  alas,  we  can  now  provide  for  many  children  only  in  abbre- 
viated and  vicarious  ways.  As  of  sounds,  so  of  sights :  views  of  the 
mighty  ocean  and  of  broad  plains;  sunrise  and  sunset;  a  bed  of 
wild  fiowers;  the  colors  of  nature  herself.  As  Hall,  Curtis,  Gulick, 
Patrick  and  others  have  been  telling  us  in  their  discussions  of  play, 
the  natural  activities  and  proper  environment  of  children  go  back 
to  the  activities  and  environment  of  primitive  man — to  simple, 
elemental  things.  So  far  as  possible,  we  must  enable  children  to 
lead  the  simple  life  and  the  life  of  play;  we  must  mitigate  for  them, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  stress  and  strain  of  urban  life.  But 
even  in  the  country  places,  in  the  great  original  outdoors,  children 
are  growit^  up  under  conditions  not  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and 
demands  of  their  own  natures. 


Ignonuice  is  self-perpetuatiiiK.  Poor  schools  may  become  endeniic  io  a 
resion.  Nevertheless,  the  intelligent  communities  must  submit  to  be  governed 
in  part  t^  the  representatives  of  the  dark-minded  districts.  No  wander  they 
reaort  to  state  (>3mpiilsion  or  state  financial  aid  to  level  up  educational  oppor- 
tunities within  the  state  and  advocate  Federal  compulsion  or  Federal  financia] 
aid  to  level  up  within  the  nation.  Nor  is  this  tendency  to  nationalize  eduite- 
tion  peculiarly  American;  it  is,  in  fact,  world  wide.  All  progressive  people 
are  coming  to  feel  that  the  child's  schooling  is  too  much  a  social  concern  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  distxetion  of  the  parents,  or  even  of  the  local  community. — 
Bdward  A.  Ron  in  "The  PrincplUi  of  SocMogy." 
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reached  the  point  in  compulsory  school  age  where  the  decision  of 
future  attendance  at  school  in  preference  to  accepting  steady  work 
cannot  safely  be  left  to  parents," — FaU  River  {Mass.)  Berald. 

THE   PAKE  NTS'   KEFLY 

"The  other  day  a  backwoods  planter  in  Georgia  burned  down 
the  rural  schoolhouse  so  that  his  children  could  not  be  compelled 
to  attend  when  he  wanted  them  to  work  on  the  farm," — Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Leader. 

AS   TO  jnVENILE   COU8TS 

"Juvenile  courts,  as  administered,  are  doing  much  greater  harm 
than  good.  It  is  notable  that  many  of  the  most  startling  crimes 
of  today  are  committed  by  very  young  men.  These  are  boys  who 
ten  years  ago  were  bong  put  on  probation,  paroled  and  given  sus- 
pended sentences  and  the  like  by  a  lot  of  well  meaning,  soft  hearted 
visionaries.  .  .  .  For  offenders  in  crimes  involving  unprovolred  per- 
sonal violence  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  there  should  be  no  clem- 
ency, no  mercy,  no  probation,  and  no  suspended  or  commuted  sen- 
tences either  for  the  first  offence  or  otherwise.  .  .  .  The  best  rem- 
edy for  the  crime  wave  is  to  substitute  a  little  old-fashioned,  garden 
variety,  horse  sense  for  the  drooling  and  maudlin  sentimentality 
which  appears  to  have  fastened  itself  on  us." — Dr.  Frank  B.  Camp- 
beU  in  the  Washington  {D.  C.)  Berald. 


Abbkeviatioks 

"For  why  you  call  my  boy  a  poor  nut?"  queried  an  indignant 
mother  who  confronted  the  dietition  of  a  New  Jersey  charities 
association  the  other  morning  at  her  office  door.  And  the  latter 
has  not  yet  found  a  way  of  convincing  Mrs.  Caruso  that  "poor  nut" 
on  the  face  of  Ai^elo's  card  stands  for  poor  nutrition. — Survey. 


Thus  the  system  continues:  industry  offers  to  children  the  bribe  of  a  pre- 
mature economic  independence  in  order  to  tempt  them  to  tasks  that  will  lower 
the  levd  of  their  whole  future  lives,  both  as  wase-eamers  and  as  dtizens. — 
Jantu,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Penary,  19St. 
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All  day  long 
We  followed  the  trails 
On  the  high  ridges 
Looldng  far  down 
On  the  ribbon  roads 
Aad  the  quiet  towns 
Of  the  hills- 
Till,  just  as  evening  fell, 
We  dropped 
To  the  misty  valley 
And  found  our  fenyboat 
On  the  tossng  waves 
Of  the  bay. 
So 

We  came  to  the  dty. 
And  as  we  came 
There  flashed 
Out  of  the  purple  dusk 
Of  the  Rearing  shore 
GOLDEN  LIGHTS 
HIGH 

On  the  dark  heavens, 
Annonodng 
Somebody's  OATS 
And  somebody's  PICKLES, 
And  thus  I  knew 
We  were  reaching 
CIVILIZATION! 


II 

I  do  not  know 

If  the  people  under  those  lights 

Are  HAPPIER 

Than  savages. 

I  do  not  know 

If  they  have  learned 

To  be  KINDER. 

I  do  not  know 

If  they  love  BEAUTY 

And  JUSTICE, 

And  litUe  CHILDREN 

MORE 

Than  the  redmen  did 

When  they  camped 

On  these  shores. 

If  they  are  wiser 

In  LIVING, 

But  I  know 

They  are  CIVILIZED! 

Pot  they  have  teamed  to  take 

The  lightning  of  heaven 

And  the  wild  watss 

Rushing  down  mountains 

And  make  of  them 

SIGNS 

For  the  Belling  of  pickles! 


By  "Anite"  in  the  Sacramento  Tribune. 
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Roads  to  Childhood,  Views  and  Reviews  of  Childreit'B  Books.     Annie  Carroll 
Moore.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

An  exceedioxly  sympathetic  discussion  of  an  important  but  disr^arded 
subject  is  this  book  by  one  of  the  pioneers  in  our  Public  Library  work  with 
children.  The  author  makes  use  of  her  own  personal  experiences  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  favorite  children's  books  of  the  past  and  present  are  those 
that  realize  the  needs  and  denm  of  children,  and  that  "dreams,  fancies,  humor, 
which  are  the  natorel  heritage  of  childhood,  are  at  the  foundation  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  poetical  in  literature,  art  and  human  experience." 

Besides  being  valuable  for  its  many  practical  suggestions  about  books 
children  really  enjoy — a  serious  matter  which  is  so  rarely  appreciated  by  many 
grown-up  donors — her  book  has  a  most  delightful  way  of  whisking  its  readers 
back  to  the  days  when  their  own  world  was  full  of  adventures  and  fairies,  and 
heroic  deeds  were  merely  a  question  of  opportunity.  It  is  a  book  with  a  diann 
that  makes  it  thoroughly  enjoyable  as  well  as  worth  while. 

H.  B.  S. 


Chasacteb  Tkaining  in  Childhood.     Mary  S.  Haviland.     Boston:    SntaD, 
Maynard  ft  Co. 

A  popular  treatment  of  scientific  material,  this  book  is  intended  more  for 
pleasantly  educational  reading  than  for  intensive  study.  It  is  evidently  written 
by  one  who  is  most  sincere  in  her  interest  in  her  subject  and  shows  the  keen 
insight  of  a  woman  who  vividly  remembers  her  own  childhood.  Miss  Haviland 
dedicates  her  work  "To  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  America,  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  task  of  moulding  their  country's  future  through  moulding  her  dti- 
cens."  From  prenatal  care  to  the  force  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  maturing 
boy  or  girl,  the  book  touches  lightly  on  each  step  of  development — nourishment, 
habits,  play,  work,  education,  self-expression,  control,  the  dangerous  days  of 
adolescence  and  the  power  of  environing  home-life  to  make  for  strength.  Al- 
though written  primarily  for  parents,  any  trainer  of  children  would  lay  the 
book  down  more  thoughtful  of  the  task  in  hand,  more  comprehensive  of  the 
child's  way  of  looking  at  things,  more  understanding,  altogether,  of  the  duty 
of  preparedness  in  the  upbringing  of  a  child-citizen. 

H.  B.  S. 


Tbb  SouiBERN  HiGBLANDSK  AND  Hi9  HouBLAND.    John  C  Campbell.    New 
Yotkx  Ruseell  Sage  Foundation,  Publication  Department.     Price  13.60. 
To  be  reviewed  in  the  August  issue. 


Princifles  of  I<abor  Legislation.    John  R.  Commons  and  John  B.  Andrews. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.     S2.76. 

The  publication  of  this  revised  and  up-to^late  edition  of  the  "Prindplea  of 
Labor  Legislation"  should  be  welcomed  by  all  students  and  workers  in  the 
sodal  welfare  6dd.  No  other  book  takes  its  place  and  its  place  is  important. 
It  is  a  book  of  legislative  practice  as  well  as  of  legislative  theory,  with  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  as  well  as  of  American  practice. 


The  Nation  awd  the  Schools.     John  A.  H.  Keith  and  William  C.  Bagley. 

New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This,  in  the  words  of  the  subtitle,  is  "A  Study  in  the  Aj)pUcatioa  of  the 
Principle  of  Federal  Aid  to  Education  in  the  United  States."  It  is  really  a 
brief  for  the  Smith-Towner  bill — "a  collection  of  fact  and  argument  designed 
to  show  that  the  Nation  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  an  educational  unit,  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing schools  throughout  the  country,  and  that  there  should  be  established  in 
Washington  an  adequate  agency  through  which  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation  as  a  Nation  may  be  made  vocal."  ■ 


Junior  Wagb  Earners.     Anna  Y.  Reed.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 
Reserved  for  review  in  later  issue. 


What  tbb  War  Teaches  About  Education.     Ernest  Carroll  Moore.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.40. 

This  is  a  (xillection  of  varied  addresses  and  papers  on  educational  topics. 
It  really  is  not  a  war  book,  despite  its  title;  the  war  comes  in  for  illustrative 
purposes— importantly  but  incidentally.  Such  subjects  as  "Contemporary 
Ideals  in  Education"  and  "The  Child  in  Modem  Sodety"  are  discussed.  There 
are  several  discussions  of  the  "transfer  of  training"  fallacy.  The  practicalisa- 
Uon  of  the  sdiool  curriculum  receives  considerable  attention  and  there  is  an 
address  on  religious  education. 

The  Psychology  of  Social  Reconstrdctiom.     George  T.  W.  Patrick.    Boa- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  reviewer  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  sorry  for  anyone  who.  has  not  read, 

or  is  not  going  to  read,  Professor  Patrick's  stimulating  volume,  "  The  Psychology 
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u  regBrds  maintftinitig  good  health.  The  tedinique  of  obtaining  conununity 
support  and  cooperation  for  those  public-health  activities  which  are  of  proved 
value  deserves  our  most  serious  coiudderstion.  This  little  book  presents,  in 
weU-airanged  form,  a  discussion  of  a  number  of  movements  which  are  honestly 
fadng  these  difficult  problems.  Dr.  Bnmham  impresses  us  that  we  have  too 
long  neglected  the  economics  of  public  health.  Economics  is  so  inseparably 
linJced  up  with  the  health  problem  that  the  economic  phases  should  be  worked 
out  as  carefully  as  the  bocteriok^cal  ones.  Dr.  Bumham  presents  matoial 
from  various  studies  to  show  the  need  for  more  and  better  community  health 
service.  He  discusses  the  relation  of  sickness  to  poverty  and  the  relation  of 
the  private  physidan  to  sickness. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  campaign  for  better  health,  of  health  departments 
and  of  the  various  activities  of  public  health  nurses,  he  plunges  into  the  mooted 
questions  of  health  insurance  and  state  medicine.  The  reviewer  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  so  important  that  the  reader 
agrees  that  either  of  these  plans  for  extending  medical  service  is  practicable  or 
advisable  as  that  every  intelligent  person  study  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems involved  in  our  failure  to  make  our  present  knowledge  as  to  the  cause 
and  treatment  of  disease  available  and  applicable  to  our  whole  population. 
Dr.  Bumhom  discusses  the  efiect  of  workmen's  compensation.  He  presents  a 
statement  of  good  public  health  practice  in  industry,  and  the  good  features  of 
Health  Centers,  the  Social  Unit  Experiment,  and  much  which  has  been  learned 
through  endowed  health  demonstrations.  His  discussion  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  and  of  the  medical  and  after'^:are  of  the  tuberculous  gives  further 
appreciation  of  the  economics  of  the  health  problem. 

This  book  should  certainly  be  read  by  economists,  social  workers  and 
phyacians.  The  problems  discussed  must  have  wider  publicity  and  more 
thorough  study.  The  present  individualistic  practice  of  medicine  must  give 
way  for  more  group  medicine,  and  this  will  not  be  accomplished  through  a 
laisiet  faire  policy  nor  through  fear  of  health  insurance  and  state  medicine. 
Thought-provoking  discussion,  probably  some  experimentation  and  most  cer- 
tainly the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  are  essential  to  a  course 
which  will  mean  progress.  More  books  on  this  order  and  more  discussion  will 
promote  intelligent  public  opinion. 

H.  H.  M. 

The  mediaeval  church  taught  the  children  of  the  common  people  what  was 
essential  to  salvation,  but  hod  no  idea  of  educating  them  to  rise  in  life.  The 
state  at  first  institutes  universities  to  provide  it  with  trained  servants,  but  as 
it  gains  in  social  purpose  it  pushes  general  education.  In  fact,  the  spirit  of  a 
government  may  very  well  be  gauged  by  noting  its  policy  with  referenoe  to  the 
different  grades  of  ducation.  If  it  is  generous  in  elementary  schools  but  stingy 
in  high  schools,  it  reflects  the  ideas  of  the  comfortable  classes,  who  can  pay 
tuition.  Only  when  it  opens  an  educational  path  to  the  summit  for  every 
youth  able  to  climb  the  Parnassian  steeps  is  it  in  the  way  of  democratizing 
knowledge.— Erfworif  A  Ron  in  "The  PHnoiphi  of  Sociology." 
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laws,  and  Eo-called  Children's  Codes.  Items  in  the  program  may 
be  listed  as  follows:  Bettar  child  labor  laws,  better  enforced;  better 
school  attendance  laws,  better  enforced;  better  schools  with  stronger 
holding  power  of  their  own;  vocational  training,  guidance,  and 
placement;  health  superviaon  of  the  child  in  school  and  at  work; 
physical  examination  of  applicants  for  working  papers;  provision 
of  public  recreation  facilities  for  children;  children's  scholarships, 
mothers'  pensions,  and  other  means  of  relieving  and  preventing 
poverty;  all  children  under  16  in  school  on  full  time;  all  children 
between  16  and  18  in  part-time  or  continuation  schools  if  not  at- 
tending school  on  full  time.  Throughout  its  existence  the  Com- 
mittee  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  efficient  administration. 
In  the  last  few  years  it  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
Children's  Code,  which  represents  the  attempt,  in  a  given  state, 
to  standardize  and  coordinate  the  laws  and  administrative  agencies 
having  to  do  with  children  and  to  supply  laws  and  agencies 
covering  aspects  of  child  welfare  that  have  been  n^lected  in  the 
statutes. 

Tile  National  Child  Labor  Comnuttee  from  its  inception  has 
based  its  work  on  first  hand  knowledge  gained  through  investiga- 
tion of  the  particular  phase  of  child  labor  under  discussion.  Such 
investigations  were  at  first,  of  necessity,  on  a  small  scale,  and 
devoted  to  a  specific  issue.  Today  the  Committee  has  a  large  staff 
of  trained  investigators  whose  services  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  any  community  desirous  of  discovering  the  truth  about  itself 
as  regards  child  welfare  in  all  its  numerous  and  interrelated  aspects. 
Several  states  have  taken  advantage  of  this  service,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  both  public  and  private  agencies,  the  Committee  has  made 
a  number  of  state-wide  child  welfare  studies.  These  surveys  cover 
such  subjects  as  Public  Health,  Education,  Dependency,  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Institutions,  Recreation,  Child  Labor,  Agriculture, 
Rural  Life,  and  Law  and  Administration. 


Territory  Covered 

The  Committee  deals  with  the  child  labor  problem  as  a  local 
community  problem,  as  a  state  problem,  and  as  a  national  problem. 
It  works  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Bow  IndMdiulB  or  Commnidttet  May  Secure  Servka 

By  applicaticm  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105 
East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


PubUeatkHU  Available  for  Distribution 

The  Committee  publishes  the  Aicebican  Chud,  a  quarterly 
magazine  (d  general  child  welfare.  It  also  publishes  various 
pamphlets  and  reports,  including  reports  of  its  State  child  welfare 
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IF  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  THE  WORK 
THAT  THE  NATIONAL  CHILD 
LABOR  COMMITTEE  IS  DOING 
YOU  WILL  SECURE  AT  LEAST 
ONE  NEW  MEMBER  THIS  YEAR 
WHEN  WE  NEED  NEW  MEMBERS 
MORE    THAN    EVER    BEFORE 
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STATE  CHILD  WELFARE  STUDIES 


By  making  comprehensive  studies,  on  a  statewide  basis,  of  child  welfare 
conditions  and  problems,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  rendering  well 
recognized  sen'ice  in  the  Children's  Code  movement. 

The  purpose  of  k  childreD'g  code  is  (o  stkniUrdise  and  10  co-ordinale  the  [sws  sod 
idministrkliTe  aaeboks  nUitinc  (o  children  Bnd  to  lupply  Isvs  and  kdminiatnlive  sc«neies 
eovering  aapecu  a[  child  weJfm  that  have  been  netleeted  i&  the  gtatutes.     Thin,  oF  eouise. 

referenee.  A  senenil  code  deals  with  tan  ■Imdy  passed,  vhile  a  childien's  code  deals 
with  boyg  and  cirla,  their  interesis,  and  the  coDdiliong  that  affeet  theoi.  The  one  is  mereb' 
the  airancemeDt  of  tews  in  orderly  sequence  bo  as  to  Facilitate  the  use  oF  the  ilalule  hooka: 

oF  chiidhood.— £dii»r.l  N.  Clopptr. 

The  Studies  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  lay  the  informational 
foundation  for  revisioi)  and  standardization  of  the  child  welfare  laws  of  a  state. 
Id  Tennessee  the  study  covered  the  following  subjects: 

Riml  LiFc. 
Juvenile  Courla. 
Mothers'  Pensions. 


These  studies  are  made  by  a  stafi  of  specialists  and  always  at  the  invita- 
tion of  public-spirited  citizens  or  social  agencies  within  the  stale  where  the 
work  is  to  be  done. 

PUBLISHED  REPORTS 

Child  Welfare  In  OkUbonu S  .75      Child  Welfare  in  Kentuck; $1.25 

Child  Welfare  in  Alabama Sl.OO      Child  Wdfare  in  Tennessee S1.50 

Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina. Sl.OO 

These  volumes  should  be  in  every  library  containing  works  on  sociology 
And  economics.  They  are  of  special  value  to  social  workers,  clergymen,  edu- 
cators, journalists,  legislators  and  administrators  everywhere. 
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tious  subject  and  has  had  to  promote  legislation  opposed  by  strong 
influences,  in  the  legislatures  of  many  states  and  finally  in  Congress, 
neither  the  methods  nor  the  purposes  of  the  Cqmmittee  have  ever 
been  seriously  criticized.  Such  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
case  under  a  leader  who  could  ever  be  thought  of  as  becoming  the 
partisan  rather  than  the  scrupulous  investigator  and  the  patient 
and  absolutely  just  appraiser  of  facts.  The  Committee's  case  was 
always  morally  won  in  advance  by  reason  of  this  method  of  approach, 
which  so  perfectly  expressed  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  its  chaiiman. 
In  Committee  and  Board  meetings  Dr.  Adler  always  stood  for 
the  same  method;  always  resisting  the  short  cut  resort;  always 
insisting  in  getting  all  the  facts  set  forth,  and  in  eliciting  a  teal 
group  judgment  on  the  essential  points  involved.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  has  raised  the  standards  of  the  equipment 
for  life  of  multitudes  of  children.  It  has  been  able  to  do  so  largely 
because  Dr.  Adler's  spirit  and  methods  are  so  wholly  in  line  with 
sound  methods  of  progress  in  a  democratic  coimtry. 

Homer  Folks,  Viee-Chairman, 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
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FEEDING  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHILDHOOD* 


E  C  UNDEMAN 


The  child  is  the  dynamic  and  centripetal  force  in  modem  society. 
Social  organization  is  motivated  in  such  manner  as  to  divert  our 
behest  aspirations  and  our  worthiest  motives  to  the  center — which 
is  the  child.  We  furnish  the  child  with  the  releasing  tools  of  the 
intellect;  and,  once  the  intellect  is  released  mighty  revolutions 
foUow.  We  labor  in  the  production  of  material  goods  so  that  the 
child's  wants  are  met  in  increasing  abundance.  We  build  rcHgious 
edifices  and  construct  elaborate  ecclesiastical  machinery  in  order  that 
the  child  may  come  to  know  his  God.  AH  of  this,  and  much  more, 
revolves  ostensibly  about  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

And,  in  it  all,  how  great  is  the  element  of  error,  and  how  deep- 
seated  the  factor  of  hypocrisy  I  Our  educational  systems  look  down 
upon  the  child  from  the  pedestal  of  adult  prejudices.  Our  economic 
machinery  loses  its  primary  significance — "production  for  use" — so 
grossly  that  our  proud  boasts  of  altruism  toward  the  child  become 
the  mockery  of  stifled  lives  set  before  inhuman  and  inexorable  ma- 
chines. Our  religious  institutions  rob  the  religious  aspirations  of 
half  their  greatest  value — the  spiritual  imaginings  and  longings 
which  lead  toward  Truth.  If  one  needed  evidence  to  sustain  belief 
in  our  miserable  failure  to  live  up  to  our  protestations,  he  would 
need  oiJy  to  review  the  lists  of  the  child  welfare  agencies  which  now 
exist  in  a  modem  community  to  save  the  wastage  of  our  blundering. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  great  book  appeared;  it  made  an  analysis  of 
the  elements  by  which  man  lives.  Love,  Work,  Play,  and  Worship 
were,  to  this  author,  the  objectives  and  the  necessities  of  human 
life.  What  does  childhood  live  by?  What  are  the  spiritual  long- 
ings of  the  child  which  a  pn^ressive  society  must  understand  and 
meet?  I  attempt  the  answer  to  this  query  in  sociological  rather 
than  psycfaolc^cal  terms.  We  have  been  passing  through  a  period 
of  psychological  "mania."     If  only  the  person  can  be  reached  who 


*  Paper  read  at  Sixteenth  Natiooal  Conference  on  Child  Labor. 
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(5)  The  modern  child  needs  education.  Education  which  is 
mere  preparatioa  for  some  sort  of  preconceived  life  is  not  the  need 
of  this  hour.  An  education  which  is  life  is  the  only  kind  which  will 
meet  the  demands  of  these  searching  youths.  Outside  of  books 
and  outeide  of  school-rooms,  there  is  a  throbbing,  disilluaioned, 
sullen  world  of  humanity.  Its  dreaois  have  been  shattered  by  a 
cruel  war  which  promised  much  more  than  peace  of  arms;  it  prom- 
ised the  new  and  long  expected  freedom  of  man.  The  promise  was 
futile.  The  world  must  be  reinterpreted;  education  must  use  new 
tools.  These  tools  are  available,  but  the  courage  to  utilize  them 
is  lacking. 

(6)  The  modern  child  needs  religion,  for  "religioo  is  the  first 
thing  and  the  last  thing,  and  until  this  generation  finds  God  and  is 
found  by  God,  it  begins  at  no  beginning  and  ends  at  no  end."  The 
old  forma,  the  old  creeds,  the  old  shibboleths,  yes,  the  old  religious 
terminology — all  of  these  are  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  modem 
world.  They  refuse  to  function.  Out  of  great  sufferit^  and  much 
persecution,  this  generation  must  hammer  a  new  concept  and  a 
new  interpretation  of  religion  which  will  meet  the  reaUties  of  modem 
life.  It  will  need  to  be  a  religion  which  is  ethical  rather  than  creedal; 
a  religion  which  is  scientific  rather  than  mystical;  universal  rather 
than  fractional;  social  rather  than  individual.  Such  elements  are 
in  the  Christian  religion.  Our  generation  lias  done  but  little  to 
render  them  vital  in  the  spheres  of  our  social,  political,  and  indus- 
trial lives.  The  spirit  of  childhood  craves  a  creative  religion;  we 
have  presented  them  witli  the  dry  husks  of  the  rehgion  which  our 
forefathers  made  creative  for  then-  own  days. 

All  of  this,  and  much  more,  is  the  food  which  is  needed  for  the 
feeding  of  the  spirit  of  childhood.  The  modem  child,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  his  spiritual  longings,  should  fill  us  with  awe.  In  spite  of 
our  thin  hypocrisies,  the  child  is  and  must  always  remain  the  dy- 
namic center  of  a  progressive  society.  When  this  is  not  true  the 
society  decays. 

Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones; 

For  inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 

ye  do  it  unto  me. 
So  unto  you  is  given  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 
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for  any  common  cause.  They  are  willing  to  follow  a  leadership  that 
knows  how  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  and  are  making  slow 
progress  in  developing  a  community  spirit.  MothciB  with  younger 
children  "make  the  crops"  while  fathers  and  older  boys  go  out  to 
public  works,  bringing  in  a  cash  wage.  They  live  literally  in  "a 
land  of  make  it  yourself  or  do  without." 

We  construe  neglected  children  to  mean  any  under  18  who  for 
any  reason  are  growing  up  without  minimum  requirements  for 
physical  care,  without  protection  from  disease  and  without  medical 
care,  without  protection  from  contaminating  and  immoral  influences, 
without  protection  from  abandonment,  without  suitable  guardians, 
without  education,  wholesome  play  and  recreation,  and  without 
work  suited  to  their  strength  and  ability.  Legally,  n^lcct  is  usually 
confined  to  a  wilful  act  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  those 
entrusted  with  a  child's  custody.  We  contend,  as  far  as  the  child 
is  concerned,  neglect  is  just  as  damaging  in  results,  and  is  quite  as 
unjust  whether  it  be  wilful,  due  to  ignorance  or  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  parent,  or  to  lack  of  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  child  lives.  We  contend  the  child  demands 
first  consideration.  If  for  any  reason  parents  are  unwilling,  unable 
or  unfit,  it  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  secure 
to  every  child  protection  from  neglect  in  any  form.  Child  neglect, 
then,  comes  within  the  law  as  administered  by  the  county  and  by 
the  state;  but  it  reaches  farther  without  the  law  untouched  by  law. 

In  our  Conmiittee's  study  of  conditions  of  rural  child  life,  the 
field  work  of  which  has  recently  been  completed,  we  compiled 
schedules  for  1,005  dependent  and  neglected  rural  children,  of 
whom  we  visited  4S2  in  172  homes.  201  we  group  as  neglected 
children  with  no  element  of  dependency;  68  of  these  are  legally 
delinquent — that  is,  pronounced  delinquent  by  a  court;  and  133 
neglected.  The  remaining  804  we  classify  on  the  basis  of  depend- 
ency. We  he.sitate  to  estimate  how  many  of  these  are  neglected, 
but  doubt  not  if  we  went  through  the  schedules  with  the  thought 
of  neglect  rather  than  dependency  in  mind,  a  targe  per  cent  would 
group  as  neglected  children.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  are  from 
broken  homes,  and  are  living  with  relatives  and  in  foster  homes. 
Less  than  25  per  cent  of  these  have  been  reached  by  any  responsible 
authority  such  as  a  home  finding  society.  State  Board,  an  orphan- 
age, juvenile  court.,  or  any  official;   13  are  bound  out,  82  are  li\'ing 
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MiLWAOKES  "Schbbcklichkbit" 

Some  of  the  family  welfare  delegates  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  in  Milwaukee  had  a  good  laugh  over  a  aign  in 
a  notary's  window.  It  read:  "Hunting  and  marriage  licenses 
issued  here." 

— Slavey. 


He — Here's  a  good  book  to  have  around  the  kitchen. 
She — Oh  yes,  "Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns." 

— Brocktonia. 


Te&cheb'b  Fault 

A  school  teacher  received  the  following  note:  "Dear  Madam, 
please  excuse  my  tommy  to-day,  he  won't  come  to  skule  because  he 
is  actit^  as  timekeeper  for  his  father,  and  it  is  your  fault.  U  gave 
him  a  example,  if  a  field  is  5  miles  around  how  long  will  it  take  a 
man  walking  three  and  one-half  mOes  per  hour  to  walk  two  and  one- 
fourth  times  around  it?  Tommy  ain't  a  man,  so  we  sent  his  father. 
They  went  early  this  morning,  and  father  will  walk  around  the  field 
and  tommy  will  time  him,  but  please  don't  give  my  boy  such  exam- 
ples again,  because  my  husband  must  go  to  work  every  day  to  sup- 
port his  family." 


Bible  Scholars 

Willie  bad  been  to  Sunday  School.  On  his  return  home  his 
mother  asked  what  he  learned  there.     He  said: 

"Why,  mother,  we  learned  about  the  Apostles,  And  last 
Sunday  we  learned  about  the  Epistles.  Mother,  who  were  the 
Epistles?" 

184 
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Fred  was  absent  often,  and  his  teacher  wrote  a  note  to  bis 
parents  as  follows:  "I'm  afraid  Fred  is  playing  truant  and  I  would 
like  your  cooperation  in  securing  a  better  attendance  record." 

Back  came  this  answer:  "Dere  teecher,  If  Fred  is  playing 
truant  he  didn't  lem  it  at  hoam.  We  air  church  pceple  and  baint 
got  a.  playing  card  in  the  house." 


A  Kentucky  judge,  some  years  ago,  was  asked  a  point  of  some 
stranf^  ruling. 

"And  is  that  law,  your  honor?"  asked  the  attorney.  The 
judge,  repUed:  "Well,  if  the  court  understand  herself,  and  she  think 
he  do,  it  are." 


"In  order  to  manage  children  well,  we  must  borrow  their  eyes  and  their 
hearta,  see  and  feel  aa  they  do,  and  judge  them  from  their  own  point  of  view.'' 


I  would  much  sooner  surrender  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  o 
wealth  to  an  ambitioua  and  aggressive  neighbor,  than  1  would  surrender  the 
minds  of  its  children  to  the  domain  of  ignorance. 

— Iloraee  Mann. 


n  too  early  is  to  become  a  small  man. — John  Ruikin. 


What  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  govemmentf  In  the  case  of  children,  is 
it  not  to  bring  them  to  a  condition  where  they  can  rightly  govern  themselves? 
Is  the  ultimate  purpose  difTerent  in  the  case  of  primitive  peoples,  or  of  the 
masses  in  a  democracy?  la  not  the  ultimate  aim  of  government  the  highest 
possible  development  of  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race?  Is  not  the 
educative  power  of  democracy  ito  greatest  virtue? 

Eduiin  O.  Conklin,  in  "The  Direction  n/  Human  Etiolvlion." 
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Tbk  Nubbbbt  School.     Margaret  McMillan.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Company.     S2.&0. 

In  introducing  this  book  to  the  public,  Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill  writes, 
"Here  ia  an  epoch-making  book  which  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
children  camiot  afford  to  overlook."  Though  perhaps  not  literally  epoch- 
making  it  is  a  striking  product  of  a  new  development  in  educational  thought — 
one  which  has  come  to  recognize  that  "human  destiny  is  largely  shaped  by  the 
nurture  or  neglect  of  early  infancy  and  childhood."  It  discusses  the  psychology 
of  the  child  underlying  this  concept,  but  ia  devoted  chiefly  to  an  enposition  of 
the  technique  and  management  of  the  nursery  school,  including  a  consideration 
of  the  personality  and  training  essential  for  teachers  in  micb  schools. 


YouB  BiooBST  Job:    School  ob  Busihebs.       Henry    Loius    Smith.       New 

York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  little  book  written  for  young  people  is  a  plea  to  them  to  continue  their 
education.  With  its  main  theme,  the  inadvisability  of  leaving  school  for  work 
and  the  value  of  thorough  preparation  before  beginnii^  work,  we  are  in  hearty 
accord.  Its  chief  defect  is  one  of  omission — a  failure  to  recognize  the  school 
itself  as  mponsible  in  part  at  least  for  school  leaving.  The  restlessness  of 
youth  and  the  lure  of  high  wages  tell  only  half  the  story— their  appeal  to  child- 
ren attending  attractive  modem  schools  with  a  vital  curriculum  ia  100  per  cent 
less  than  their  appeal  to  children  attending  the  traditional  disciplinary  type  of 
school,  which,  unfortunately,  most  of  those  in  this  country  still  are.  The  value 
of  education  cannot  be  overestimated;  but  the  value  of  the  school  as  it  ia.  Dr. 
Smith  overrates. 

G.  H.  F. 

Evkrtvan'b  Chiu).     Sophie  Irene  Loeb.      New  York:    The  Century  Com- 
pany. 
The  responsibihty  of  the  state  for  the  care  of  the  dependent  child  is  the 

dominant  note  of  this  book  by  one  whose  experience  with  the  mothers'  pennon 
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Uw  in  New  York  qualifies  her  to  apeak.  Only  through  a  ocmrdination  of  the 
work  of  the  state,  the  school  and  the  home  can  the  welfare  of  such  children 
be  aaeured.  Although  this  book  deals  primarily  with  the  queetian  of  mother's 
aid  and  the  importance  of  home  life  to  the  child,  it  includes  alao  diecuniDn  of 
Buoh  questions  as  school  feeding,  milk  supply,  the  ill^timate  child,  etc.  The 
appendix  contains  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  mother's  pension  laws 
of  aU  the  states. 

G.  H.  F. 

The  Soitthern  Hiuhlander  anh  Hie  Uoubi^kd.     John  C.  Campbell.     New 

York:   The  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

For  many  years  the  friends  of  the  late  John  C.  Campbell  had  urged  him 
to  put  into  permanent  form  for  publication  the  information  gained  through  his 
long  experience  in  the  Southern  Hi^danda.  Always  be  reused,  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered  oa  a  "mere  investigator"  but  as  a  "co-worker  with  all 
agencies,  native  and  foreign"  and  he  felt  that  publishing  bis  data  might  possi- 
bly result  in  misundetatanding  and  injury  to  that  feeling  of  confidence  which 
he  had  tried  ao  hard  to  win.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  deep  relief  that 
his  friends,  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow  over  Mr.  Campbell's  death,  learned  that 
the  manuscript  upon  which  he  had  finally  been  persuaded  to  b^in  work  was 
to  be  completed  by  his  wife,  whose  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  field  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  her  huebaod's  point  of  view  admirably  fitted  her 
for  the  task. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  rounded  out  a  quarter  century  of  service  to  the  moun- 
tain folk  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  first  as  teacher  and  college  president 
and  later  as  head  of  the  Southern  Highlands  Division  of  the  Russell  Ssfie  Foun- 
dation. No  one  knew  the  field  so  intimately  as  he  did;  no  one  else  saw  it  whole. 
His  book  will  doubtless  remain  the  final  authority  on  the  subject,  for  the  condi- 
tions which  it  deacribee  are  already  passing  away  and  no  one  will  again  be  able 
to  study  them  first-hand  over  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  book  is  moat  illuminating  in  those  pages  where 
the  personality  of  the  author  flashes  out,  in  anecdote  or  reminiscence,  drawn 
from  his  rich  store  of  personal  experience.  Thus,  Mr.  Campbell's  deUghtful 
story  of  the  funeral  of  the  Universalist  and  his  extremely  tactful  and  sympa- 
thetic chapter  on  the  rcUgious  life  of  the  rural  Highlander  {Chap.  EX),  leaves 
a  clearer  impression  of  the  actual  difficulties  caused  by  the  struggle  among  "the 
seven  and  seventy  jarring  sects"  than  does  his  more  formal  description  of  the 
growth  of  denominationaliam  (Chap.  VIII).  To  the  student  of  history,  the 
discussion  of  the  ancestry  of  the  people  whom  Mr.  Campbell  has  christened 
the  Southern  Highlanders  (Chap.  IV),  and  the  description  of  pioneer  routes  of 
travel  and  early  settlements  (Chap.  Ill),  will  be  of  special  significance.  The 
public  health  man  wiU  turn  first  to  the  chapter  on  living  conditions  and  health 
(Chap.  X),  and  the  schoolman  to  the  pages  on  education  (Chap.  XII].  The 
sociologist  will  find  arresting  information  in  the  chapter  on  the  home-life  of  the 
rural  Highlander  (Chap.  VII),  and  in  the  discussion  of  individualism  and  its 
effect  on  that  Ufe  (Chap.  VI).     But  it  is  useless  to  single  out  special  chapters 
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If  you  believe  in  the  work  that 

The   National   Child   Labor 
Committee 

is  doing,  you  will  secure  at  least 

one  new  member  this  year,  when 

we  need  new  members  more 

than  ever  before 
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XT-CTy/C  FROM  THE  CHILD 
iyCWO  WELFARE  FIELD 


School  Attendance  in  West  ViiginU 

Over  half  of  the  children  in  the  niral  schools  of  West  Virginia 
are  retarded  and  of  these  thirty-four  per  cent  are  retarded  for  more 
than  two  years,  according  to  a  study  recently  completed  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  based  on  the  attendance  records 
of  4,500  children. 

Of  these  children  only  eleven  per  cent  had  been  daily  attend- 
ants; less  than  two-thirds  bad  attended  for  as  much  as  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  term;  sixteen  per  cent  had  been  absent  for  more 
than  half  of  the  term  and  seven  per  cent  had  not  been  present  for 
even  one-quarter  of  the  term.  The  causal  relation  between  these 
two  sets  of  figures  is  obvious. 

To  reduce  retardation  among  rural  school  children,  one  must 
remove  the  causes  for  irregular  attendance.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  parents,  illness  and  farm-  or 
bomewor{c  were  responsible  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  absence; 
indifference  for  a  quarter.  In  many  cases,  however,  causes  were 
confused  with  excuses.  Much  of  the  absence  attributed  to  illness, 
for  instance,  was  really  due  to  indifference,  for  the  child  was  not 
ill.  Likewise,  many  of  the  absences  attributed  to  work  are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  caused  by  the  indifference  of  parents;  a  study 
of  the  incomes  of  these  parents  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  emergency  and  most  of  them  could  have  afforded  to  hire  adult 
labor. 

The  outstanding  conclusions  of  this  study  are  the  facts  that 
attendance  in  rural  schools  is  very  poor  and  that  this  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  indifference  of  the  parents.  The  explanation  of  their 
indifference  is  two-fold:  first,  ignorance  of  the  value  of  education, 
and  second,  the  failure  of  the  school  to  interest  the  children  and  to 
offer  a  type  of  education  which  gains  the  confidence  of  the  parents. 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1921 


OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY.  (Jmeral  Secrewij 


For  most  social  agencies  these  post-war  years  have  meant 
retrencliment,  due  of  course,  to  tlie  difficulty  iu  raising  funds  and 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation.  The  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  has  felt  the  pinch  of  hard  times  along  with  everyone 
else.  Our  income  for  1920-21  was  $104,199.02,  as  compared  with 
S118,723.20  in  the  previous  year.  Yet  it  is  gratifying  fact  that  we 
have  no  reduction  of  activities  to  report.  In  spite  <tf  a  reduced  income 
and  the  high  cost  of  operation,  we  are  recording  tills  year  more  im- 
portant activities  and  more  valuable  achievements  than  ever  before. 

Of  course  we  have  a  deficit.  But  it  is  less  than  that  with 
which  we  closed  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  in  view  of  the  range 
of  our  activities  is  surprisingly  small.  The  fact  is  that  in  1921 
this  Committee  has  instituted  careful  economies,  stretched  ita 
resources  to  the  utmost,  and  so  brought  in  a  remarkable  record  of 
results  along  all  of  the  four  lines  into  which  our  work  falls. 

We  realize  that  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  to  suggest  that  our 
members  and  friends  actually  read  so  voluminous  a  document  as 
■an  annual  report,  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  real  interest  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  and  that,  if  you  will  take  time  to  glance  them  over, 
encouraging  discoveries  as  to  progress  in  1921  may  be  your  reward. 

I.    INVESTIGATION 

It  is  scarcely  neccBsary  to  remind  you  that  since  1917  our 

field  staff  has  concentrated  on  state  surveys,  intensive  studies  of 

child  welfare  conditions  iu  a  given  state,  made  at  the  request  of 

an  official  board  or  group  of  citizens,  usually  in  preparation^for  a 
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MawachiMctte  extended  the  scope  of  her  employment  certificate  law, 
amended  her  etreet-tradee  law  with  r^ard  to  night-work, 
extended  the  8-hour  day  and  nightrwork  lawa  to  cover  all 
gainful  occupations  for  children  under  16,  but  did  not 
raise  the  age  limit  for  employment  from  14  to  16,  although 
a  hot  campaign  was  waged  for  such  a  chaise. 


Minneaota 


pasqed  a  street  trades  law,  and  increased  the  mothers' 
poiaions  grant. 

Mieeouri  following  the  report  of  the  Code  Commission,  macted  a 

number  of  laws  dealing  with  dependent  children,  ill^ti- 
macy,  institutions  and  juvenile  courts,  and  amended  the 
child  labor  law,  but  unfortunately  made  no  educational 
requirement  for  employment  certificates  and  failed  to 
pass  any  of  the  bills  improving  the  school  laws,  or  a  street 
trades  bill. 

Nebraska  as  a  result  of  the  Code  Commission  report,  raised  the 

school  age  to  16,  provided  a  minimum  school  term  of  9 
months  for  both  city  and  county  and  made  school  attend- 
ance compulsory  to  18  for  unemployed  children  who  have 
not  completed  high  school. 

Nevada  raised  the  school  age  Umit  to  18,  and  provided  for  better 

enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  laws,  but  amended 
the  child  labor  law  to  read  that  a  child  of  14  or  over  may 
be  excused  from  school  attendance  if  his  labor  is  required 
for  his  own  or  his  parents'  support. 

New  Hampshire  reduced  the  legal  working  week  for  boys  under  16  and 
girls  under  18  from  58  hours  to  54,  but  has  not  yet  at- 
tained the  48-hour  standard  set  by  the  Federal  Tax  Law. 

New  Mexico  established  Departments  of  Public  Welfare,  Child  Welfare 
and  a  Bureau  of  PubLc  Health,  and  passed  a  comprehen- 
sive child  labor  law,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  state. 


North  Dakoto 
Ohio 


created  a  Children's  Code  Commission. 


improved  her  already  progressive  laws  by  raising  the 
school  age,  increami^  the  school  term,  reqiuring  employ- 
ment certificates  for  all  children  under  18,  increasing  the 
penalty  for  violation  of  child  labor  or  school  laws,  raising 
the  part-time  school  requiremenU,  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  mother's  pension  grants. 
South  Dakota  raised  the  compulsory  school  age  from  16  to  17,  improved 
the  juvenile  court  law  and  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission. 
passed  a  state-wide  juvenile  court  law. 
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HEALTH   PROTECTION  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS 

Pbbldcinabt  Rbfobt  on  thb  Newabk  Stddt 


H.  H.  MTFCHELL,  KLD. 


In  a  previous  issue  we  asked  the  question,  "At  What  Age 
Should  Children  E^ter  Industry?"*  and  pointed  out  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  on  this  question.  We  took  the  position  that  the 
problem  required  careful  study,  especially  from  the  health  view- 
point, and  stated  that  the  writer  had  already  begun  a  study  of  the 
health  conditions  of  1,200  children  working  at  various  occupations 
in  Newark  and  attending  continuation  school  3  hours  per  week. 
Another  paperf  indicated  the  inadequacy  of  any  health  protection 
for  working  children  which  is  based  entirely  upon  the  decision,  made 
at  the  time  the  child  applies  for  a  work  permit,  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  shall  be  allowed  to  work.  We  have  shown  that  these  child- 
ten  enter  industry  at  a  critical  period  in  their  Uvest  and  that 
special  health  protection  should  therefore  be  provided. 

Our  investigation  in  Newark  has  progressed  far  enough  to 
offer  the  results  found  in  studying  the  visual  acuity  and  mouth 
conditions  of  working  boys  and  girls,  representing  only  two  of  the 
subjects  covered  by  the  study.  Further  report  on  the  study  will 
be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  The  American  Child. 


METHOn  OF  Procedure 

Six  hundred  and  seven  boys  and  592  girls  were  examined  care- 
fully by  two  Newark  physicians  actively  engaged  in  clinical  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Mary  Cook,  who  examined  the  girls,  has  had  a  lai^ 
experience  in  the  Newark  School  Medical  Inspection  Service  and 


•  "At  What  Age  Should  Children  Enter  Industry,"  by  H.  H.  Mitchell, 
Tkt  American  ChUd,  May,  1921. 

t  "What  !■  Health  Protection  For  Working  Children,"  by  H.  H.  Mitchell. 
The  Ameritan  Child,  August,  1920. 

t"The  Need  for  Special  Health  Protection  of  Employed  Adoleaoents,"  by 
H.  H.  MitcheU,  American  Journal  ((f  PiMic  HeaUh,  November,  1921. 
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partly  torn  up  and  Billy  knew  that  a  tragedy  had  occurred  there. 
After  that  he  became  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  the  crows.  It  mat- 
tered not  how  many  worms  they  might  devour;  if  they  killed  his 
young  rabbits  they  would  find  no  mercy  at  hia  hands.  He  tried 
to  capture  them  in  slat  traps,  but  he  might  as  well  have  trapped 
for  shooting  stars. 

With  the  passing  of  the  game  months  came  the  "wild  Ballet" 
season.  When  Billy  ceased  to  supply  the  table  with  food  Pinkie, 
Mabel,  and  some  of  the  youi^r  children  began.  With  baskets, 
buckets,  table  knives  and  "sang  hoe,"  Mabel  in  mittens  but  the 
others  with  bare  hands,  they  covered  the  fields  about  the  house 
and  searched  far  and  wide  for  wild  greens.  Nor  was  their  search- 
ing in  viUQ.  There  was  wild  mustard  in  great  abundance,  tongue 
grass,  snake's  tongue,  young  poke  shoots,  shawnee,  wild  lettuce, 
"mouse's  ear,"  speckled  dock,  lady's  slipper,  little  dock,  elder  leaves, 
wild  "creeses,"  and  other  "sallet  greens"  growing  everywhere. 
When  the  wild  "sallet"  became  scarce  Old  Steve's  turnip  patch  sup- 
plied his  tenant's  with  greens,  so  the  meals  ceased  to  consist  of 
fried  fat  meat,  com  pone,  buttermilk,  and  half-soured  molasses. 
That's  what  was  on  the  table  when  Billy  failed  to  secure  wild 
meat.  But  the  greens  supphed  the  kind  of  food  that  all  their 
bodies  were  starving  for. 

At  this  season  all  the  children  showed  the  effects  of  under- 
feeding. They  were  eternally  hungry,  and  the  youngest  were  almost 
constantly  complaining  of  "belly-ache."  They  ate  the  only  food 
there  was  in  the  house  but  this  did  not  satisfy.  Their  mother  often 
said,  "Well,  you'll  jes  haf  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you've  got," 
but  this  did  not  stop  the  gnawing  hui^r  pains  they  felt  so  fre- 
quently. Words  cannot  satisfy  the  stomach  of  a  hungry  child. 
Poor  Winnie  thought  that  any  food  that  would  sustain  life  in  an 
adult  would  also  be  suitable  for  a  small  child.  She  couldn't  under- 
stand why  some  of  the  smaller  children  were  always  complaining 
and  putting  their  hands  on  their  abdomens.  She  gave  castor  oil 
and  turpentine  in  abundance,  but  troubles  did  not  cease.  The 
fretful  children  "cranuned  they're  selves  till  they  wu2  ready  to 
bust,"  but  still  they  complained  of  being  hungry — and  their  mother 
had  no  food  that  would  satisfy  them. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  in  human  life  than  the  hunger  cry 
of  a  starving  child  that  cannot  be  satisfied.    Tens  of  thousands  of 
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motheis  hear  such  cries  but  do  not  have  the  means  to  soothe  them. 
The  scanty  fare  that  is  so  often  the  daily  portion  of  the  poor  does 
not  contain  the  nourishment  that  a  growii^  child  demands.  The 
food  may  sustain  life  but  it  does  not  promote  normal,  healthy 
growth.  And  this  is  fatal  to  the  fullest  development  of  the  man. 
Beautiful,  noble  character  can  hardly  grow  in  bodies  wracked  with 
hunger  pains.  There  is  little  wonder  to  those  who  know  the  priva- 
tions of  the  vety  poor  that  crimes  are  conunitted  against  personal 
purity,  against  law,  society,  against  all  that  is  choicest  and  most 
refined  in  human  life.  Hunger  will  drive  either  man  or  beast  to 
desperation.  Some  of  the  preachers  call  this  tendency  to  commit 
crimes  "total  depravity," — a  custom  which  is  in  itself  Uttle  short 
of  a  crime  against  childhood.  They  thus  shoulder  upon  Providence 
a  condition  brought  about  by  man's  negligence,  or  misfortune.  It 
is  a  poor  conception  in  rehgion  that  tries  to  saddle  on  the  Creator 
a  responsibility  that  belongs  chiefly  to  human  beii^. 

But  by  whatever  name  the  process  is  called  the  fact  remains 
that  criminals  do  grow,  that  incompetents  do  develop,  that  sub- 
Qormal  men  and  women  do  abound,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
those  who  look  from  the  level  of  the  cabin  door  to  believe  that 
much  of  all  this  is  due  to  malnutrition  which  often  begins  before 
birth  and  ends  only  with  death.  It  is  becoming  recognized  that 
the  high  death  rate  among  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  traced 
directly  to  "deficiency  foods."  It  is  now  well  known  to  the  intelli- 
gent medical  world,  and  it  is  leaking  out  among  the  laymen,  that 
diseases  long  thought  by  the  pious  poor — and  still  thought  by  them — 
to  be  visitations  from  Providence  as  special  punishments  are  either 
caused  directly  by  "deficiency  foods"  or  are  closely  related  to  mal- 
nutrition. Even  tuberculosis,  the  dreaded  scoui^  of  the  rural 
poor,  is  so  closely  related  to  poor  diet  that  it  may  almost  be  classed 
as  a  "deficiency  food"  disease. 

No  other  gospel  is  at  present  half  so  important  to  the  underfed 
thousands  of  the  countiyside  as  the  gospel  of  adequate  food  cor- 
rectly prepared  and  properly  eaten.  No  other  course  in  college 
or  normal  preparatory  school  can  ever  rank  equally  in  importance  with 
the  courses  that  teach  young  women  and  young  men  how  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  nourishment  for  children.  But  how  many  millions  of 
little  ones  will  be  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  our  educational  system 
before  educators  face  about  and  plunge  boldly  into  the  batUe  for 
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Pinkie  anawered  her,  "I  was  jest  braggin'  on  Mabel's  feller  so' 
tetlin'  her  what  a  fine  feller  she  has,  an'  she  didn't  like  it." 

Mabel  remained  silent  and  went  on  with  soaping  the  clothes. 
Inwardly  she  was  rejoicing  at  the  interruption,  for  though  she  could 
spank  Pinkie  at  any  time  when  she  could  catch  her — which  was 
not  often — she  always  found  it  impossible  to  squelch  her.  The 
little  roguish  imp  always  found  a  way  to  come  back,  and  Mabel 
knew  full  well  that  when  it  came  to  a  battle  of  wita  she  would 
sooner  or  later  have  to  submit  to  defeat. 

But  Old  Airline's  next  statement  didn't  help  Mabel  out 
much. 

"Whut  feller  you  talkin'  'bout,  Pinkie,  dat  flatr-bellied  Pet«?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Pinkie  in  a  loud  explosion  of  laughter. 

"My  Lawdy,  Miss  Mabel,  dat  ting  ain't  got  no  mo'  heft  den 
a  grubwurm.  Oughtr-a  be  still  suckin'  'is  mammy.  Would  be,  I 
bound  you  if  dey're  wuz  not  so  many  younguns.  How's  yo'  ma 
an'  de  baby,  Pinkie?" 

But  Pinkie  couldn't  answer.  She  was  doubled  up  over  the 
battling  block  in  a  spasm  of  laughter.     Mabel  was  stewing  inside. 

"You  chiUun  quit  dat  quoiling  now  an'  run  'loi^  to  wuk,"  said 
the  old  woman  as  she  disappeared  behind  the  bushes. 

There  was  nothing  in  particular  for  Mabel  to  say,  but  in  her 
heart  she  resolved  to  murder  Pete  Gulley — socially  speaking — the 
very  next  time  he  appeared. 

"Petet  Turn  along  here,  little  Pete;  bless  yo'  heart,  you  little 
darlin'.     Turn  on,  honey,  to  Pinkie,  oo  Utile  ole  sweet  sing  you." 

It  was  Pinkie  who  spoke,  and  as  she  did  so  a  piping  gosling  came 
stumbling  and  falling  over  sticks  and  rocks  chattering  away  in  its 
falsetto  voice  in  answer  to  the  endearing  calls  of  its  mistress.  Up 
into  Pinkie's  arms  it  crept  and  nestled  there  while  she  poured  forth 
gushes  of  silly  nonsense  and  baby-talk,  the  gosling  returning  the 
caresses  by  much  piping  and  nibbling  at  buttons  and  teeth  and 
digging  at  every  fly  that  appeared  in  reach.  She  had  named  it 
Pete  in  honor  of  Mabel's  beau  whom  she  declared  the  pinfeathered 
and  falsetto-voiced  creature  resembled.  There  were  certain  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  fowl  and  the  boy. 

Mabel's  opportunity  to  6ing  Pete  came  in  a  very  unexpected 
way.  It  was  as  unexpected  to  others  as  it  was  to  her,  but  it  all 
turned  out  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  everybody.    Andy  Beotly, 

L'Liil^-llv.V^lUO'-^li^' 
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THE  STATUS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
A  MEMORANDUM 


MABEL  CARNEY 


I.  General  Statibtics — Population. 

1.  Total    population    living    on    farms    in    the 

United  States 38,000,000 

2.  Total  number  of  adult  men  engaged  in  farm- 

ing      8,000,000 

3.  Population  living  in  villages  (centers  of  less 

than  2,500) 11,000,000 

4.  Number  of  children  in  one  and  two-teacher 

rural  and  village  schools  (this  is  over  one- 
third  of  the  total);  public  school  enroll- 
ment of  the  United  States 8,000,000 

5.  Number  of  one-  and  two-room  rural  school 

buildings  in  the  United  States 200,000 

6.  Total  number  of  rural  teachers — just  half  of 

the  teaching  population  of  the  nation 300,000 

7.  Total  number  of  rural  Bchool  supervisors  and 

county  superintendents 3,087 

8.  Negro  phase  of  the  rural  problem  (there  are 

12  million  negroes  in  the  United  States,  85 
per  cent  of  whom  live  on  the  land,  thus 
making  the  negro  problem  very  largely  a 
question  of  rural  welfare).  Number  of 
negro  children  of  school  age 2,000,000 

II.  Expenditure  poh  Rural  Education. 
For  the  United  States  in  1912: 

1.  Expenditure  per  capita  per  city  school  child. . . .      $40.00 

2.  Expenditure  per  capita  per  rural  school  child 24.00 
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VI.  Tkachino  and  thb  Ruhal  Tbachino  Situation. 

1.  Total  number  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 

United  States 600,000 

2.  Number  of  rural  teachers  in  one  and  two-teacher 

schools 300,000 

3.  Education  and  Profeasional  Preparation. 

(a)  Of  these  300,000  rural  teachers  50  per  cent,  or 

150,000  have  not  completed  a  four-year  high 
school. 

(b)  Ten  per  cent  or  30,000  have  finished  only  the 

seventh  or  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 

(c)  One-third  or  about  100,000  have  had  no  profes- 

sional preparation  whatever. 

(d)  Less  than  two  per  cent  are  normal  school  grad- 

uates and  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  have 
had  special  training. 

4.  Teniae. 

Three-tenths  of  all  rural  teachers,  or  about  90,000 
leave  the  field  annually  while  at  least  two-thirds 
remain  not  more  than  one  year  in  the  same  school. 

5.  Salary. 

Salaries  for  all  teachers  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased only  twelve  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years 
while  the  cost  of  Uving  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  average  annual  salary  for  all  elementary  teachers 
in  1918  was  only  $630.  For  rural  teachers  the 
average  is  less,  probably  about  S500. 

In  a  recent  study  (1919)  of  three  typical  counties  in 
every  state.  A,  O.  Neal  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa^ 
tion  found  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers 
in  the  United  States  receive  less  than  $600  per 
year;  24  per  cent  less  than  $500;  and  eleven  per 
cent  less  than  $400,  while  only  five  per  cent  receive 
$1,000  or  more. 

6.  Negro  Teachera. 

There  are  30,000  negro  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
half  of  whom  have  had  no  education  beyond  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 
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JiMur  QuioG,  Office  Bor.     Harold  S.  LathAm.     lUuatrated  by  Edward  C. 
Caswell.     New  York:  The  Macmill&n  Cc^npany. 

The  pragmatic  test  (and  what  is  a  better  method  of  criticism?)  was  applied 
to  "Jimmy  Qujgg,  Office  Boy."  We  tried  it  on  three  boya  and  two  girls,  and 
the  report  in  each  caae  was  favorable.  In  two  instances  (oAe  boy  and  <aie 
girl)  it  was  enthuaiastic.  We  are  rather  struck  with  the  discovery  of  a  boys' 
book  that  appeals  to  "real  boys"  and  also  to  girls — "real  girls"  should  we  say? 
We  were  even  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  boy's  IxxA — we  read  it 
outself — seems  rather  to  enforce  an  ideal  than  to  point  a  moral.  In  the  juvenile 
field  it  correspondB  to  the  problem  novel,  dealing  with  character  and  conduct 
from  the  juvenile  standpoint.  No  mean  achievement.  Yet  it  contains  plenty 
of  action — there's  something  doing  all  the  while  and  some  of  it  is  exciting. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Jimmy  Quigg  does  not  become  President 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  not  in  the  book.  We  have  a  prejudice,  by  the 
way,  against  boys'  books  that  inculcate  the  idea  that  the  road  to  success  lies 
through  becoming  an  ofGce  boy  or  a  newsboy.  Statistically  this  idea  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  facta.  We  wiah  Mr.  I^tham  would  write  a  book,  from  the 
boys'  own  standpoint,  on  the  problem  of  premature  abandonment  of  school. 
No  one  could  do  it  better.  R   G    F 

Hilda  A.  Wrightaon,      New  Yoi^: 

This  is  an  excellent  handbook,  especially  suited  for  teachers  and  others 
dealing  with  subnormals.  But,  as  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  says  in  his  Introduction, 
"Inasmuch  as  normal  children  are  much  like  feeble-minded  children  of  the 
same  mental  age,  though  with  more  spontaneity,  it  is  clear  that  these  gomes 
will  be  of  equal  value  to  young  normal  children  and  will  have  great  value  in 
helping  them  to  develop  their  latent  powers  and  to  work  off  their  natural  energy 
in  profitable  ways." 

iNTBonrtTnoN  to  Rural  Socioloqt.     Paul  L.  Vogt.     New  York;   D.  Appl»- 
ton  and  Company. 

An  exhaustive  textbook,  written  by  a  man  who  knows.  It  stresses  the 
j^yaical  and  economic  baaia  of  rural  social  life. 
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We  hear  frequently  of  tibe  mlUlcmaire  who  started  life  as  a 
newaboy— but  silent  are  be  countless  number  who  started  in  the 
same  way  but  whose  lives  have  been  faOures.  More  frequent 
flian  the  millionaire  as  the  adult  ot  &e  newsbt^  is  the  man  whose 
ambition  was  thwarted  ^en  a  boy  and  irtiose  life  has  been  handi- 
capptd  by  the  lack  of  education^  physical  hardships  and  uni^ole- 
some  pleasures  that  street  work  involves. 

These  children  must  be  given  a  fair  chance.  The?  must  be 
insured  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  normal  childhood— and  this 
means  protective  l^jlslation. 
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XTPAY/Q  FROM  THE  CHILD 
i\C,WO  WELFARE  FIELD 


Report  of  the  Annual  Christmas  Conference  of  Child  Welfare  Work- 
ers of  New  England  and  North  Atlantic  States 

The  Annual  ChriBtmas  Conference  of  Child  Welfare  Workera  of 
New  England  and  the  North  Atlantic  States  was  held  in  the  Russell 
S^e  Building,  New  York  City,  December  28th  and  29th. 

This  Conference  has  grown  from  a  group  of  a  dozen  persona 
who  first  met  in  1912  to  over  a  hundred.  The  original  purpose  has 
been  held  strictly  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  namely:  To  discuss 
frankly  and  honestly  the  various  practical  problems  of  child  welfare 
agencies.  The  Conference  has  never  permitted  the  reading  of  foi^ 
mal  papers.  Each  session  has  taken  some  practical  problem  for 
discussion  under  the  leadership  of  a  chairman  especially  familiar 
with  that  problem.  The  prc^ram  of  last  December  had  two  main 
questions: 

Firat:  What  are  some  of  our  failures  and  bow  can  we  turn  failures 
into  aucc«8eeB  in  our  child  welfare  work?  The  special  fields  touched  upon 
were:  (I)  The  relation  between  welfare  work  for  families  and  for  children. 
<2)  The  relation  between  the  care  of  dependent  children  and  protective 
agencies.  (3)  The  inter-relations  of  a  child-placing  agency  and  the  foetor 
families  in  which  the  children  are  placed.  (4)  The  best  kind  of  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  children  by  institutions  and  foster  family  core. 
(5)  The  light  which  the  experience  of  a  child  welfare  agency  may  throw 
upon  the  perplexing  problems  of  wholesome  family  life,  divorce,  illegiti- 

The  dominating  spirit  of  these  discussions  was  one  of  unusual 
humility  and  earnest  inquiry  as  to  more  efficient  means  by  which 
progress  can  be  made.  There  was  no  echo  even  of  the  old  acri- 
monious claims  of  institutions  versus  family  care.  The  old  question 
put  by  Pontius  Pilate  to  the  Nazarene  might  sum  up  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  discussion  "What  is  truth?" 
2M 
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by  the  author.  The  play  e&a  be  presented  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  The  play  requires  five 
characters  and  simple  stage  setting.  It  takes  25  to  30  minutes  to 
present.  Copies  and  further  infonnation  can  be  secured  from  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  International  Sunday  School  Association  will  observe 
Children's  Week  from  April  30  to  May  7.  This  will  be  the  sixth 
year  that  the  Association  has  observed  this  week  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  the  religious  education  of  children. 


CASH  OIRL 


With  stiff  fingera  Sara  buttoned  her  ehabbj'  ooat  over  on  aching  heart. 
Open  that  report  card  here?  Never!  The  three  red  P's  she  knew  were  there 
burned  through  the  brown  envelope  like  letters  of  fire.  She  wu  beatui.  It 
was  no  use.     She  would  try  not  to  want  to  be  a  teacher  my  more. 

The  after^chool  group  around  Teacher's  desk  watched  a  forlorn  little 
figure  turn  the  comer  toward  "home."  Rose's  big  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "I 
know  why  Sara  can't  get  her  lessons,  Mies  Jones,"  she  aud  slowly.  "Her 
brother  says  he  can't  keep  her  at  school  and  she  can't  bear  to  give  it  up,  and 
she's  just  killing  herself  in  that  store  every  afternoon  and  Saturday  to  get  mcmey 
BO  ahe  can  stay." 

"Caahl  Ctuh  Girl!"  Come  here,  I  say.  What  do  you  think  this  is  to- 
ni^t — a  rest  cure?  It's  only  half-past  eight.  If  you're  not  stmng  euou^ 
to  keep  our  time  you'd  better  get  another  job." 

—The  Whii«-Wiautnu  Ptnuidatim  Nov.,  lOtl. 


Reoogniiing  the  tragic  handicap  of  the  unlettered  man  in  a  society  whidt 
more  and  more  takee  intelligence  for  granted,  educatieoal  leaders  depkxe  the 
great  disparity  in  school  opp<»4umtiee.  In  American  commonwealths,  fw 
example,  the  school  "year"  varies  from  four  months  to  ten  months.  In  <aie 
state  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  have  only  an  elementary  education,  while  in 
certain  other  states  all  are  at  least  normal  school  or  high  school  graduates. 
In  1616  the  average  pay  of  teacheis  in  California  was  nearly  thrice  that  of 
Mississippi.  In  the  same  year  the  state  at  the  head  of  the  list  spent  nine  times 
aa  much  on  its  average  child  as  the  state  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  Apparently 
Scandinavia  uid  the  Balkans,  Scotland  and  Chile  stand  scarcely  farther  apart 
in  respect  to  educational  opportunities  than  do  certain  states  in  the  American 

— Edward  A.  Rom  in  "The  PrindpUt  Iff  Sociology  " 
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idlenesB.  Wholesome  recreation  and  play  are  nature's  instiactlve 
means  for  development.  Cities  in  their  rapid  growth  have  failed 
to  take  into  consideration  that  they  must  be  made  habitats  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  for  grown-ups.  Playgrounds,  ball  parks,  swimmii^; 
pools  and  other  well  directed  facilities  for  recreation  are  just  as  essen- 
tial for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  city  as  the  water  system  or  the 
street  cleaning  department.  Recreational  facilities  where  children 
are  protected  from  unhealthy  wisdom  and  suggestions  beyond  their 
normal  comprehension  and  where  their  activities  are  directed  along 
lines  of  health  and  normal  development,  are  preventive  measures 
against  immorality  and  crime  which  often  result  from  misdirected 
enei^y  in  early  childhood.  Save  the  child  if  you  would  save  the 
state. 


FEATHERS 


"Jennie  is  my  lovely  Child  of  Promise,"  smiled  an  eighth  grade  teftdur. 
"She  will  be  such  a  credit  to  us  when  she  goes  to  high  School.  She  has  »  bem- 
tifut  mind." 

"Mother,  I  just  can't  beUeve  that  I'm  reaJly  graduating.  We  visited  tbe 
high  school  today,  and  it's  the  roost  raarvelous  place — .  What's  the  roatter, 
mother?     Don't  you  want  me  to  go?" 

Father  lifted  his  bowed  head  from  the  "books"  of  the  tiny  fruit  8tM«. 
"She  can't  make  up  her  mind  to  teU  you,  Jennie.  We  can't  see  our  way  to 
get  along  any  more  without  yoiu:  help." 

"Teacher,  Jennie  asked  me  to  tell  you  you  should  give  her  graduation 
tickets  to  some  other  girl.  She's  got  a  job,  where  her  girl  friend  works.  Yes, 
ma'am,  steaming  feathers.  No,  she  can't  come  to  see  you.  She  etarta  work 
at  half-past  seven  and  don't  get  home  till  after  five." 

—The  WhUe-Wmana  FoundaHon,  Nov.,  19ti. 


The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  an  exacting  occupation ;  the  seasons  and  the 
harvest  sunsets  will  not  wait  (or  men;  children  can  be  utilized  at  an  early  age 
and  so  the  cultivator  class  is  generally  a  pooriy  educated,  close-toiling  class, 
superstitious  by  reason  of  ignca'ancB  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  ill- 
informed  and  easily  put  upon.  It  is  capable  st  times  of  great  passive  resist- 
ance, but  it  has  no  purpose  in  its  round  but  crops  and  crops,  to  keep  out  of 
debt  and  hoard  against  bad  times.  So  it  has  remained  to  our  own  days  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

—Bzeenit  from  "The  OiMine  of  History,"  by  H.  G.  Wttta,  p.  tSA. 
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weight  or  even  that  it  has  attained  a  certain  weight4ieight  index 
is  DO  criterion  that  that  child  has  reached  a  stage  in  iis  growth 
which  will  enable  it  to  endure  Buccesefully  the  strain  of  oontinuoos, 
monotonous  toil  without  injury.  The  weight-height  index  is  of 
value,  for  it  does  show  a  physical  proportion  which  the  child  body 
should  have  at  a  given  age,  but  the  further  qualifications  that  the 
child  be  poet-pubescent  should  be  added. 

The  structural,  physiological  and  psychological  changes  occuit> 
ing  at  puberty  are  radical  in  both  boys  and  girls  and  the  child  should 
be  more  zealously  guarded  at  this  time  than  at  almost  any  other 
period,  because  this  stage  will  determine  the  perfectness  of  the 
future  adult.  Usually  permit  children  are  employed  at  some  sim- 
ple task  at  which  a  definite  posture  and  action  is  assumed  which 
in  time  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  and  in  the  performance  of  which 
certain  muscles  or  muscle  groups  only  are  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  Nature  abhors  an  unused  organ  as  she  abhors  a  vacuum 
and  the  result  is  that  the  unused  organs  undergo  a  decadence  l^ 
disuse.  Thus,  we  have  an  unsymmetrical  development  Miich,  if 
continued,  may  and  does  result  in  deformities  involving  the  whole 
body.  A  study  was  made  of  the  menstrual  history  of  2,841  girls 
from  14  to  17  years  of  age  working  in  MUwaukee.  Of  2,808  giria 
14  to  17  years  answering  the  question  as  to  the  age  at  which  the 
first  period  occurred 

40  or    1.44  per  cent  stated  at  11  years 
244  „     8.07    „      „        ..       „  12     „ 
682  „  24.58    > 
1,154  „  41.60    , 
520  ..  18.74    , 
154  „     5.55   „      .,        „       ,.  16     ., 

34  bad  none  at  sixteen  years. 

This  study  is  not  complete  and  probably  conclusions  ought  not  to 
be  drawn  until  it  has  been  contrasted  with  a  similar  study  of  giris 
in  the  same  locality  but  not  working.  Yet,  contrasted  with  a  sim- 
ilar study  of  974  girls  attending  gymnastic  classes  in  Baltimore, 
certain  factors  are  significant  and  indicate  lines  for  further  investi- 
gations. '' 

(1)  In  the  girls  working,  about  one  per  cent  were  more  regular 
than  in  the  Baltimore  girls. 
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IB  attending  or  at  the  Continuatioii  School.  Preferably  the  physical 
examination  is  given  before  the  child  receives  his  schoding  certifi- 
cate BO  that  his  case  may  be  considered  jointly  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  the  school  doctor,  both  of  whom  may  have  known 
this  child  since  he  entered  the  school  and  consequently  are  the  best 
judges  in  the  question  of  granting  him  a  permit.  The  doctor  then 
determines  which  kind  of  a  pennit  the  child  is  to  have: 

An  Unreserved  Permit  is  recommended  for  the  child  if  be  meas- 
ures up  fully  to  the  standard  set  for  education  and  physical  con- 
dition. 

A  Provisional  Permit  is  given  under  the  following  circumstaocee: 

(a)  The  child  has  a  correctible  physical  defect  but  the 
parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  c(»rection  and  the 
child  must  depend  on  its  own  earnings  to  obtfun  tiie 
proper  care.  A  definite  time  limit  is  set  within  which 
correction  of  the  defect  must  be  secured. 

(b)  The  doctor  wishes  a  reexamination  <A  the  child  at 
regular  intervals  for  some  physical  condition,  such  as: 
underweight  or  undernourishment,  heart  lesion,  goitre, 
nervous  condition,  or  chest  conditions. 

Permit  Limited  as  to  Jobs.  This  permit  is  issued  to  a  child 
not  physically  perfect  and  without  correctible  defect,  such  as:  cont- 
pensated  heart  lesions,  serious  eye  defects  not  correctible  by  glasses, 
defective  hearing,  epilepsy,  etc. 

A  permit  is  temporarily  refused  when  the  financial  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  parent  can  pay  for  treatment  or  the  parent,  having 
been  able  to  secure  treatment  recommended  during  the  child's 
attendance  at  school,  has  refused  to  do  so;  also  pending  the  finding 
of  a  job  suitable  to  the  child. 

A  -permit  is  permanently  reused  when  the  doctor  thinks  the 
child  unfit  to  go  to  work;  for  instance  when  the  child  is  immature, 
of  low  mentaUty,  or  physically  disabled  for  work. 

Provisional  Time  Extended.  It  happens  at  times  that  the  den- 
tist or  the  doctor  cannot  complete  the  correction  in  the  time  speci- 
fied. It  is  not  often  the  case  that  a  second  or  third  extension  is 
neceesaiy. 

Suspension  of  Permit.  Permits  are  suspended  when  a  tendency 
is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  be  neglectful  in  keeping  dental 
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TRADE  UNION  ACTIVITY  FOR  CHILD  PROTEC- 
TION 


WALTER  W.  ARMENTROUT 


Trade  unions  have  at  various  times  endorsed  resoIutioDS  vdiich 
place  them  on  record  as  strongly  opposed  to  child  labor.  They 
have  been  active  in  l^islative  campaigns,  seeking  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  make  the  employment  of  children  illegal  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  method.  Our  laws  are  not  yet  perfect. 
In  many  cases  the  standarda  are  too  low,  -and  many  working  child- 
ren are  not  touched  by  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  but  if  childhood 
was  as  well  protected  as  the  letter  of  the  law  would  indicate  we 
would  have  a  different  childhood  in  this  coimtiy. 

Can  the  trade  unions  do,  and  are  they  doing,  anything  toward 
preventing  child  labor,  outside  of  this  legislative  effort?  T^e  great 
majority  of  child  laborers  are  children  of  working  people.  The 
question  then  is — ^Are  the  workers  doing  anything  on  their  own 
account  to  protect  their  children  from  the  evils  of  child  labor? 
Aside  from  the  education  of  public  opinion,  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  direct  its  efforts  chiefly  towards 
I^islation  and  securing  better  administration  and  enforcement  of 
existing  laws.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  children  can  be  protected,  and  vague  reports  of  work 
being  done  by  trade  unions  prompted  this  preliminary  study. 

The  information  was  secured  chiefly  through  interviews  with 
the  officials  of  a  number  of  the  best  organized  unions  which  have 
national  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  and  with  officials  of  some 
of  the  Locals.  There  was  not  sufficient  time  to  make  a  shop  to 
shop  study  and,  as  the  results  of  the  study  indicate,  it  was  hardly 
necessary.     Officials  in  the  following  unions  were  interviewed: 

Typographical  Union 
Builders'  Guild 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Union 
United  Hatters 
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A  RURAL  SLUM  COMMUNITY 

CHARLES  E  GIBBONS 

Rural  conununities  are  no  more  alilf**  tJtftn  urban  communi- 
ties. In  the  open  country,  wealth  is  unevenly  distributed  just  aa 
it  is  in  urban  centers.  Some  communities  are  more  prosperous 
than  otlters.  Natural  advantages,  such  as  location,  fertility  of  the 
soil,  drainage,  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions,  all  have  their 
effect  on  creating  wealtii.  So  we  find  communities  ranging  in  vary- 
ing d^rees  from  those  d<Hninated  l^  the  influence  of  the  great 
landed  estates,  or  plantations  on  the  rich,  fertile,  bottom  lands,  to 
those  in  which  the  farms  are  small  and  made  up  of  poor  knob  lands. 
Ownership  and  tenancy  both  have  their  influence.  In  some  com- 
munities they  have  a  normal  relationship;  but  in  others  all  the 
farms  are  operated  by  owners  and  in  still  others  none  but  tenants 
are  found.  Hie  educational  training  and  equipment  of  farmers  vary 
greatly,  and  commumties  range  from  those  in  which  the  farms  are 
operated  by  well-trained  men,  many  of  them  graduates  of'  agricul- 
tural colleges,  to  those  in  which  the  land  is  cultivated  by  untrained, 
illiterate  farm  people.  There  is  likewise  a  variation  in  the  type 
and  characteristics  of  the  people.  In  some  commumties  they  are 
ambitious,  operate  their  fanns  on  a  buBinees-like  basis,  arudous  for 
and  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  all  kinds  of  public  improvements, 
interested  in  having  their  homes  comfortable  and  attractive  and  the 
surroundings  beautfiul,  and  in  general  in  the  nuUdng  of  the  country 
a  wholesome  place  in  which  to  live.  But  in  other  communities  the 
people  are  lasy,  shiftless,  unaggressive,  indifferent  to  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  their  homes,  negligent  of  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  opposed  to  pubUc  improvements,  superstitious,  and  satisfied 
to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

All  of  these  factois  have  an  influence  on  life  in  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Not  ai[  of  these  influences  are  found  working  in  every 
community  at  any  gives  time  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
community  in  which  more  than  one  does  not  exist.     It  is  the  com- 
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especially  roots  and  "yarbe."  Mother  after  mother  told  me  that 
she  had  never  had  a  doctor  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  children. 
Some  didn't  believe  in  them,  others  waited  too  long  and  still  others 
couldn't  get  one.  Many  tA  their  children  are  sUlI-b<ffii  or  die  at 
birth.  Matqr  deaths  were  reported  due  to  violence,  among  ndiich 
were  murder,  bnmed  to  death,  scalded  to  death,  IdUed  in  the  quarry, 
drowning  and  suicide. 

Immorality  among  the  parents  is  cnmnon  and  many  illegiti- 
mate diildren  were  found  in  the  c(»nmunity.  Intennarriage  is 
frequent.  One  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  girl  had  given  birth  to 
four  iUegitimate  children.  Many  of  the  women  have  had  one  and 
even  two  children  before  their  marriage.  Some  of  them  are  by 
the  men  they  marry,  others  are  not.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn 
this  clandestine  Uving  is  confined  wholly  to  the  community.  They 
do  not  bother  people  outside  and  vigorously  resent  any  interference 
by  outsiders  with  their  mode  of  living. 

They  live  in  miserable  houses.  Thirty-three  have  eo-called 
frame  houses,  25  log  bouses,  and  one  has  a  stone  house.  Many  td 
the  houses  are  little  more  than  shacks,  poorly  constructed  and  in  a 
bad  state  of  repair.  Not  one  is  painted  or  has  a  pleasing  outward 
appearance  and  surroundings.  The  houses  have  a  total  of  227 
rooms,  or  an  average  of  3.85  per  house.  Since  the  family  averages 
3.5  children  and  two  adults,  the  average  number  of  romns  per  per- 
son is  onty  •7.  For  many  families  the  sleeping  quarters  are  very 
much  overcrowded,  especially  since  the  rooms  are  small  in  siae. 
Inside  the  houses  are  as  unattractive  as  outside;  not  being  finished, 
but  just  boarded  up  with  rough  lumber.  The  walls  are  either  bar- 
ren or  pasted  over  with  newspapers.  The  floors  are  uncatpeted, 
filthy,  dirty  and  have  a  foul-emelling  odor.  Fireplaces  are  used  for 
heating,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  also  the  means  by  which  Uie 
cooking  is  done.  The  furniture  is  very  meagre,  oftentimes  dry-goods 
boxes  serving  for  chairs  and  tables.  Frequently  there  are  not  suflt 
cient  beds  for  all  and  the  children  are  compelled  to  sleep  on  a  pQe 
of  vermin-infested  rags  on  the  floor  in  the  comer  of  a  ro(»n.  Many 
of  the  so-called  beds  can  hardly  be  recc^nized  as  such  because  oi  the 
filthy  Utter  that  is  piled  on  them.  Only  seven  of  the  59  houses  are 
screened  or  even  partly  screened. 

One  day  I  came  upon  a  tumble-down  log  cabin.  In  the  out- 
ward as  well  as  the  inward  appearance,  the  situation  was  no  different 
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The  City  chap  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  agreed  to  w(^ 
on  his  uncle's  fann.  One  of  hia  fitst  remarks  waa:  "I  can  push 
the  plow  all  right,  but  why  do  I  have  to  shove  the  blamed  hone 
around  with  it?" 

—Good  Worda. 


Teacher:  "Jimmie,  let's  see  whether  you  have  forgotten  sub- 
traction during  vacation.  Seven  boys  went  to  the  pond  but  two 
had  been  told  not  to  go  swimming.     How  many  went  inT" 

Juuie:  "Why,  seven,  of  course." 

— National  School  Digett. 


"Senator  McCumber  appears  to  believe  that  childrea  ought  to  work;  and 
K>  do  we.  He  remarked  during  the  Senate  tariff-hearingB  that  if  a  child  never 
works  until  he  ie  sixteen  years  old,  he  never  will  leam  to  work;  and  tiiis  it 
true  enough,  though  a  wholly  superfluous  statement.  Children  are  by  nature 
about  the  bardeet-working  critters  in  creation.  If  Senator  McCumber  would 
for  one  day  only  undertake  to  follow  the  average  five-yeaiM>ld  child  throu^ 
its  regular  purauita,  he  would  find  that  all  his  previous  notions  of  hard  work 
were  only  rudimentary.  We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  McCumber  that  work  it 
a  good  thing  for  children,  and  all  the  children  that  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of  seem 
to  agree  too,  since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  them  away  from  work  except 
by  force  without  stint  or  limit.  Mr.  McCumber's  idea  of  work,  however,  aeema 
to  be  that  of  work  under  an  employer,  for  pay;  and  this  is  another  thing  alto- 
gather.  Child  labor,  as  commonly  understood,  is  one  of  the  most  patent  and 
unmistakable  marks  of  an  uncivilized  community,  and  if  Senator  McCumber 
said,  as  according  to  the  press  reports  he  did  say,  anything  which  could  by  any 
conjuration  be  taken  as  a  good  word  for  it,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself." 
— The  Freeman,  January  11,  19tt, 


Children  are  the  germe  of  a  powerful  social  evolution.  In  them  are  incar- 
nated and  vitalised  the  marvelous  hopes  of  humanity.  Yes;  they  are  the 
giving  faith,  the  constructive  faith  of  the  future  coamopolia,  from  whoae  spires 
will  be  disseminated  to  the  four  winds  the  gospel  of  truth  and  it  wiU  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  human  happiness. — Franciteo  F.  Femandei. 


The  attitude  of  a  nation  toward  child  welfare  will  scon  become  the  teat 
of  its  dvilication. — Herbert  Hoover. 
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Vocational  Education.      Donald  Snedden.      New  York:    MacmillaD   Co. 
1920. 

Tida  book,  in  the  worda  of  its  author,  ia  devoted  "primarily  to  n  diacuBsion 
of  current  problems  in  vocational  education."  Vocational  education  for  the 
rank  and  &le,  aa  distinguished  from  professional  education  for  the  few,  Is  oom- 
paratirely  recrat.  It  is  interpreted  by  Professor  Snedden  as  "an  expansion — 
and  a  tremendous  one — of  the  purposes  of  education  by  meaoB  of  those  spo- 
cioliied  agendes  which  we  collectively  designate  as  schools."  The  aim,  scope, 
organisation  and  administration  of  Uiis  type  of  work  are  explained,  emphasis 
b^ng  placed  on  issues  which  are  still  oontroversial  rather  than  on  questiona 
regarding  which  agreement  has  been  reached.  Specific  branches  of  vocational 
education  and  the  problems  connected  with  each  are  discussed  in  detail,  but 
the  social  and  educational  significance  of  the  whole  movement  is  never  lost 
si^t  of. 

G.  H.  F. 


Tbx  Monbtkh.     Horace  Bleakley.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  livee  of  the  little  orphan,  Robert  Willoughby,  apprenticed  to  a  ootttm 
miU  irtien  child  labor  conditions  were  at  their  worst,  his  son  and  his  grandchild, 
reflect  the  industrial  development  of  England  between  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  tiiat  of  the  twentieth  century.  Fortunately  the  oonditions  described,  as 
they  affect  childreo  at  least,  are  a  thing  of  ths  past. 

G.  H.  F. 


Pmuc  Education  in  Kxntdckt.     A  Report  by  the  Kmtucky  Educational 


The  General  Education  Board  has  receotly  completed  a  survey  of  public 
schools  in  the  Blue  Gnus  State.  THaa  volume  furnishes  on  excellent  picture 
of  present  conditions  with  detailed  leoommeDdations  aimed  to  secure  improved 
methods  of  administration,  better-trained  teacheis  and  more  adequate  financial 

The  report  recognises  that  these  changes  ore  far-reaohiug  and  may  seen 
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draotic,  but  reguds  them  as  eoaeDtial.      Experience 

Btrated  that  they  are  practicable.     "What  theae  states  have  done,  Keotucky 

can  do." 

a.  H.  F. 


Tbe  TwxNTiETH-CENTnB;  RtmAL  School.     E.  E.  Davis,  M.: 

Bobba-MerriU  Company. 

This  is  va  elementary  book  for  rural  school  teachera  of  a  popular,  not  a 
scientific,  nature.  Its  method  is  largely  illustrative,  its  pages  being  filled  witb  a 
description  of  the  experiences  of  rural  school  teachers  in  various  communities. 
The  two  outstanding  impressions  left  by  this  book  are:  first,  the  neceasity  of 
interesting  tbe  conununity  in  the  school;  second,  the  fact  that  the  suocess  or 
failure  of  the  school  depends  entirely  upon  the  peraonahty  and  adaptability  of 
the  teacher.  Although  it  reoogniies  the  limitations  of  tlie  present  rural  scbocd 
its  suggestions  as  to  curriculum  and  activities  call  for  a  modification  and  not 
a  reorganiiation  of  the  prwent  system. 

G.  H.  F. 

Tbe  Trainino  op  Yodth.     T.  W.  Berry.     London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  "this  is  intended  to  be  &  tXMtical 
work,  partly  for  the  aasiBtanoe  of  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  adolt*- 
centa,  but  abo  to  serve  a  much  wider  purpose,  because  the  nation  as  a  whole 
needs  to  turn  its  attention  to  its  duty  towards  the  young,  both  outside  the  school 
and  during  the  critical  years  immediately  afto-  school  life."  His  book  is  not 
a  scientific  treatment  of  tbe  subject  but  is  rather  a  handbook  of  suggestions 
which  each  reader  may  work  out  for  himself.  It  is  the  sincere  expression  of 
his  conviction  that  everything  can  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious  combination 
of  education,  recreation  and  religion  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  spe- 
cial advantages  and  spirit  of  the  PubUc  Schools  to  the  whole  youth  of  England. 


Tee   American   Public  School.       Ross   L.    Finney,    Ph.D.       New  York: 

Macmillan  Company. 

This  book  serves  two  purpoe«e:  (1)  It  pres«ite  a  condensed,  yet  well-pro- 
portioned, history  of  education  in  tbe  United  States  from  prfr«evolutinnajy 
times  to  the  present  day,  emphasizing  the  influence  of  for^gn  educators  sudi 
as  Roueeeau,  Peetaloiii,  Habart  and  Froebel.  (2)  In  the  Ugbt  of  this  history 
it  discusses  the  educational  situation  of  today,  pving  special  emphasis  to  the 
weakness  of  our  rural  schools,  the  need  for  revimon  of  the  curriculum  and  change 
in  methods  of  instruction.  It  describes  briefly  s^nificant  features  in  modem 
education  such  as  the  Gary  System,  the  junior  hi^  school,  rural  school  ocmsoli- 
dation,  the  use  of  intelligence  testa,  etc.,  and  suggests  new  lines  for  experiment 
in  the  future. 

O.  H.  F. 
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kttraapt,  in  »  given  aUte,  to  aUndardiae  and  ooordinate  the  Uws  aod  ■dmina- 
tntiv«  ngcnoiei  h&Ttng  to  do  with  chiklren  and  to  supply  Uwa  and  ageneita 
covering  aapects  of  child  welfare  that  have  been  neglected  in  the  Btatut«a. 

The  National  Child  lAbor  Committee  from  ite  inception  has  baaed  ita 
worit  on  first  hand  knowledge  gained  through  inveatigatiun  of  the  particular 
phaae  of  child  labor  under  diacuaaioo.  Such  investigations  were  at  firat,  of  necea- 
aitjr,  on  a  email  acate,  and  devoted  to  a  apecifio  issue.  Today  the  Coaunittee 
has  a  large  staff  of  trained  inveatigatora  whose  aervices  are  placed  at  tlie  dia- 
poaal  of  any  community  desirous  of  disooTering  the  truth  about  itself  as  regatds 
child  welfare.  Several  states  have  taken  advantage  of  this  aervioe,  and  in  ooop- 
eration  with  both  public  and  private  agendee,  the  Committee  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  atate-wide  child  welfare  studies.  Theae  aurveya  cover  such  aubjeeta  as 
Public  Health,  Education,  Dependency,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Institutions, 
Recreation,  Child  Labor,  Agriculture,  Rural  Life,  Taxation,  and  I«w  and  Ad- 
tniniatration. 

Tbbritobt  Covehzd 

The  Committee  deals  with  this  problem  as  a  local  community  problem,  as 
a  state  problem,  and  aa  a  national  problem.     It  works  throughout  the  United 


How  IxDrviDUAU  OR  Couiuniheb  Mat  Secubb  Sbsvick 

By  application  to  the  National  Qiild  Labor  Committee,  105  East  i 
Street,  New  York  City. 


PUBUCATIONS  OR  EXHIBITIONS  AVAILABLE  FOB  DlSTBlBtmOM 

The  Committee  publi^ea  Tbx  American  Child,  a  quarta-ly  magaiine  of 
general  child  welfare.  It  also  publishes  various  pamphlets  and  reports,  indud- 
ing  reports  of  its  State  child  welfare  studies.  Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits 
are  furnished. 

Pahphlsts  Availablk  for  Distbibution 

Chiklren  in  Agriculture.     Ruth  Mclntire.    10  cents. 
People  Who  Go  To  Beets.     Theresa  Wolfson.     15  cents. 
ChiUren  Who  Work  in  Our  Streets.     Ruth  Mclntire.      5  cents. 
Child  Welfare  Work  and  the  State.     Edward  N.  Ckipper.      10  emU. 
Farm  Labor  m.  School  Attendance.     Gertrude  H.  Folks.     10  cents. 
Helping  the  Farmers  Through  Their  Children.     Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
Re<7eation  and  Chikl  Welfare.     Raymond  G.  Fuller.       10  cents. 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report.     Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
State  Iaws  and  Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Protection. 
Child  Labor  Facta.     1022. 

Child  Labor,  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  and  Mothras'  Pension  Laws  of 
the  States  in  Brief.     SO  cemta  a  copy. 
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Oiild  WdfBra  in  Kaitau^.    SlJiS. 

Child  Wdfue  in  OUmhoma.    S.7S. 

Child  Welfare  in  Alabama.     SIJX). 

Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.     SI.OO. 

Chad  Welfare  in  Tennceaee.     Sl^. 

Rural  Child  Welfare.*     The  MaomiQan  Co.     S2.00. 

*  Baaed  on  a  study  in  West  Tir^nia. 
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If  you  believe  in  the  work  that 

The   National   Child   Labor 
Committee 

is  doing,  you  will  secure  at  least 

one  new  member  this  year,  when 

we  need  new  members  more 

than  ever  before 
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ARE    YOU    INTERESTED 

In  Boys  and  Girls?        In  Child  Welfare  Work? 
In  Rural  Problems?       In  America's  Future? 

Read  '*Rural  Child  Welfare" 

This  book  exemplifies  what  Professor  A.  J.  Todd  calls  "the 
scientific  spirit  in  social  work,"  yet  is  replete  with  what  the  news- 
papers call  "human  interest."  It  furnishes  the  people  of  West 
Vii^inia  a  graphic  picture  of  the  present  situation  there,  with  a 
definite  outline  of  remedial  pohcies;  it  shows  the  general  public  a 
croes-section  of  American  life,  and  should  inspire  in  American  citi- 
zens in  any  state  a  desire  to  know  conditions  as  they  exist  and  to  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  make  childhood  a  laiger,  a  richer,  and  a  safer 
realm. 

Rural  Child  Welfare 

An  inquiry  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Based 
Upon  Conditions  in  West  Vii^nia,  Under  the  Direction  of  Edward 
N.  Clopper,  Ph.D.  Phott^aphic  illustrations  by  Lewis  W.  Hine. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Chapters 

I.     Introduction..., Edward  N.  Clopper 

II.     The  Rural  Home. Charles  E.  Gibbons 

III.  Child  Labor  on  Farms-„„ - W.  W.  ArmentroiU 

IV.  Rural  School  Attendance. Gertrude  H.  Folks 

V.    R1U3I  Recreation. _ Raymond  G.  Fuller 

VI.     Dependent  and  Delinquents -..- Sara  A,  Brown 

VII.     Taxation  and  Child  Welfare.^ _ Heliie  L.  Hazlett 

■  VIII.    The  Child  and  the  State Wiley  H.  Swift 
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In  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Horace  Elaton 
Id  Cinciimati 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Hexter 
In  Dallas 

Mr.  Elmer  Scott 
In  Iowa  and  Michigan 

Miss  Sara  A.  Brown 
In  North  Carolina 

Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman 
In  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anne  Hitl 

III.  (a)  Regulation  of  Street  Trades  . Wiley  H.  Sw^t 

(b)  General  Discussion  of  a  Street  Trades  City  Ordinance  or 
State  Law 


National  Conference  of  Social  WoA 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Jime  22d 
to  29th.  The  Program  Committee  of  the  Conference  in  conjunction 
with  the  prt^pam  committees  of  the  various  divimons  has  done 
everything  possible  to  insure  the  foimulation  of  a  program  of  excep- 
tional interest. 

The  subjects  for  General  Session  meetings  are  as  follows: 

1.  TheCh* 
The  Fan 

2.  Neglected  Fimdantentalfl  in  Chilili«i'i  Work. 

(a)  What  FundamentalB  Are  BeiDK  Neglected? 

(b)  The  Superficial  Character  of  Ohjld-caring  Work  u  a  Whole. 

3.  The  Law-breaker  and  Needed  ImprovementB  io  His  Treatment. 

4.  Underlying  Concepts  in  the  World  Movement  for  Health. 
6.  The  Future  of  a  Commimity  in  an  Industrial  Civilisation. 

(a)  The  Place  of  the  Local  Community  in  Orgamied  Society. 
(6)  The  ESect  of  Modem  Industry  on  Community  Life. 

6.  The  Functions  of  Public  and  Private  Agendea  in  the  Social  Work  of 
the  Future. 

7.  Racial  Divoaities  and  Social  Developmoit. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  which  are  of  interest  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  rq^ardless  of  the  specific  field  of  social  service 
in  which  Uiey  are  primarily  interested,  the  Division  on  Children  has 
arranged  for  the  following  program: 
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organisation  for  the  National  and  state  work,  will  be  copied  by 
eveiy  etate  in  the  Union, 


Child  Labor  Day  in  Coblenz 

Child  Labor  Day  in  America  was  celebrated  this  year  with  much 
spirit  in  Coblens,  Germany.  The  protagonists  of  the  observance 
were  the  A.  P.  G. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  membership  campaign, 
beginning  January  29Ui  in  Coblenz,  was  the  inspiration  (^  Captain 
Milton  A.  Lowenberg,  Q.  M.  C,  American  Forces  in  Germany. 
When  Captain  Lowenberg,  for  long  a  member  of  this  Committee, 
received  a  National  Child  Labor  Committee  appeal  beginning  "Child 
Labor  Day  in  1922  will  be  what  you  make  it,"  he  decided  to  make  it, 
even  in  Germany.  Immediately  he  dispatched  a  cable  to  New  York 
asking  the  Committee  to  rush  campaign  Uteratiue. 

Through  Captain  Lowenbei^'s  membership  campaign,  which  in- 
cluded publicity  in  the  Amaroe  Newt,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
American  Forces  in  Germany,  booths  and  bulletin  board  displays, 
over  200  officers,  privates,  nurses  and  doctors  in  the  American  unit 
in  Coblenz  joined  the  Committee.  Nearly  $500  was  subscribed  in 
memberships.  This  was  the  largest  cash  return  made  by  any  city 
as  a  result  of  Child  Labor  Day  observance. 


Columbia  JJOng  "Rural  Child  Welfare" 

Miss  Mabel  Carney,  Professor  of  Rural  Education  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  writes  as  follows  about  "Rural  Child 
Welfare,"  a  report  and  discussion  by  the  field  staff  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee: 

"This  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  remarkable  book  on  a  vital 
subject,  and  one  wtuch  deserves  the  widest  publicity  and  atten- 
tion. We  are  already  using  it  here  abundantly  and  I  assure  you 
that  it  will  be  a  privilege  to  reconunend  it  whenever  possible." 

Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Collie  and  of  the  American  Coimtry  Life  Association, 
says: 

"I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  scope  and  quality  of 

the  report  and  congratidate  you  on  it." 
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advantages,  especially  school  housea  and  teachets,  in  which  the  giris 
suffer  more  tlisn  the  boys;  (2)  lack  of  play  in  practically  all  forma, 
and  (3)  child  labor.  The  last  will  be  hard  to  do  anything  to  alleviate 
as  this  is  an  agricultural  country  with  about  95  per  cent  a  peasant 
population.  Children  begin  knitting  and  tending  sheep  when  about 
five  years  old  and  gradually  emerge  into  illiterate  field  workers  and 
weavers.  The  women  who  work  hardest  have  practically  stopped 
using  their  brtuns  and  few  of  them  seem  capable  of  learning  to  care 
for  a  baby — hence  a  high  infant  mortality  rate. 


Child  Nature,  the  Law  and  the  Courts 

In  various  issues  of  the  American  Child  we  have  published 
material  showii^  the  very  lai^e  influence  which  the  characteristic 
instincts  and  impulses  of  childhood  exert  in  the  causation  of  indus- 
trial accident.  The  psychological  side  of  industrial  accident  to 
boys  and  girls  is  pretty  well  established.  Besides  playfulness  there 
is  curiosity  and  there  is  the  general  irresponsibiUty  (^  children. 
There  is  also  adolescent  awkwardness.  Many  other  facton  operate. 
In  the  Amebican  Chiud  for  February  we  tuid  occasion  to  report 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  involving  the  psy- 
chology of  childhood  and,  by  adherence  to  l^al  tradition  and  tech- 
nicality, setting  aside  the  award  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
in  the  case  of  an  injured  minor. 

We  now  have  a  decision*  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that  suggesta  this  same  issue  between  child  nature  and  draconian 
l^^alism.  It  seems  that  on  the  outskirts  of  lola,  Kansas,  there  is 
a  tract  of  land  about  twenty  acres  in  extent,  upon  which  formerly 
there  stood  a  plant  for  the  malting  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  spelter. 
In  1910,  the  owner  tore  the  building  down  but  left  a  basement  and 
cellar,  in  which,  in  July,  1916,  there  lay  a  body  of  water,  clear  in 
appearance  but  in  fact  dangerously  poisoned  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
sine  sulphate  that  had  come  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  owner's 
works.  It  appears  that  the  owner  knew  of  this  water  and  of  its 
poison  character.  A  family,  travelling  through  that  country,  en- 
camped at  some  distance  from  the  tract  of  land  containing  the 
poisoned  pond.     The  children  of  this  family,  eight  and  eleven  years 

I.  Van  Britt  and  Sum 
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will  aesiat  in  bringiiig  about  these  results  and  will  secure  a  more 
thorough  and  careful  examination  of  children  applying  for  employ- 
ment certificates  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time.  The  Depart- 
ment is  also  preparing  a  handbook  explaining  the  procedure  in  issu- 
ing employment  and  health  certificates  and  badges  for  street  tradee. 
This  will  contcun  a. section  on  the  health  certification  of  working 
children,  with  reproduction  of  the  new  forms. 


ChUd  Health  Demonstration 

The  Child  Health  Demonstration,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Child  Health  Council,  of  which  the  National  Child  I^bor 
Cwnmittee  is  a  member,  is  proceeding  according  to  plans  already 
described  in  the  American  Child.  The  locality  selected  was  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  with  Richland  County,  of  which  Mansfield  is  the  county 
seat.  The  Council  chose  as  director  of  the  demonstratioD,  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Brown,  who  began  work  in  October,  1921.  The  staff  on 
January  1,  1922,  consisted  of  a  statistician,  a  auise,  and  a  health 
education  director. 

An  Advisory  CouncU,  representing  the  leading  professional,  busi- 
ness and  labor  groups  in  the  community,  has  been  formed,  to  assume 
(he  cfMiimunity's  responsibiUty  for  ito  part  in  this  national  experi- 
ment. Among  those  who  have  joined  forces  in  cordial  support  of 
this  undertaking  are  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Medical  Society,  the 
dentists,  the  various  social  agencies,  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  and, 
in  fact,  all  agencies  and  organizations  which  can  assist  in  an  active 
or  advisory  capacity.  The  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  a  staff  member  of  the  demonstration  as  director  of  health  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  similar  close  relationahips  with  the  county 
educational  authorities  are  examines  of  the  excellent  co-operation 
developed  so  far. 

One  of  the  next  important  steps  will  be  a  fairly  comprehensive 
study  of  health  conditions  in  the  city  and  county. 


Surrey  in  Erie  County,  New  Tork 
That  there  should  be  better  relations  between  the  field  repre- 
sentatives of  national  organizations  who  serve  the  communities  sod 
states  of  the  nation  has  been  a  patent  fact  for  some  time  but  hitherto 
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A  special  matinee  performanoe  of  "Alda"  waa  givBD  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City,  on  Thursday,  April  6, 
aa  a  benefit  for  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  The  title 
role  of  the  opera  was  simg  by  Claudia  Muzio,  Manuel  Salasar  sang 
the  role  of  Radames,  Jeanne  Gordon  took  the  part  of  Amneris,  and 
Guiseppe  De  Luca  sang  Amonaaro. 

Immediate  work  for  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  in  every  state  of 
the  Union  is  to  be  the  principal  work  on  Child  Welfare  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters  in  the  coming  year.  State  measures 
which  will  be  worked  for  in  states  which  are  ready  for  such  action 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of  the  "Minimum 
Standards  for  Child  Welfare"  adopted  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
Conference  of  1910,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  state  school 
attendance  and  child  labor  laws. 


PRAYER 


God  though  this  life  i»  but  k  wmith, 
Although  we  know  not  what  we  uk. 

Although  we  grope  with  little  faith, 
Give  me  the  heart  to  fight — and  lose. 

Ever  insu^ent  let  me  be. 

Make  me  more  daring  than  devout; 
From  aleek  contentment  keep  me  free, 

And  fill  me  with  a  buoyant  doubt. 
Open  my  eyea  to  viaiona  girt 

With  beauty,  and  with  wonder  lit — 
But  let  me  always  see  the  dirt. 

And  all  that  spawn  and  die  in  it. 

Open  my  ears  to  muaio;  let 

Me  thrill  with  Spring'a  first  fluUa  and  dnuna — 
But  never  let  me  dare  foi^t 

The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

From  compromise  and  things  half  done, 
Keep  me,  with  stem  and  stubborn  pride. 

And  when,  at  last,  the  fight  is  won, 
God  keep  me  still  unsatisfied. 

— Louia  Untenwytr. 
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to  Examine  LawB  Relating  to  Child  Welfare. 


Madeleme  Hunt  Appel  is  acting  eecretoiy  of  the  MassachusettB  Child 
LabcM'  Committee. 

Raymond  G.  Fuller,  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Child  I«bor  Committee, 
is  author  of  forthcoming  books  on  "The  Meaning  of  Child  Labor"  and  "The 
Right  to  Childhood." 
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INTERNATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


RAYMOND  G.  FULLER 


The  third  general  confereDce  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation of  the  League  of  Nations  was  held  at  Geneva  last  fall.  We 
have  received  the  official  texts  of  the  draft  conventions  which  were 
adopted  and  bore  reference  to  the  employment  of  children.  These 
draft  conventions  will  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  legislaturea 
of  the  several  countries  comprising  the  League  of  Nations,  and  will 
come  into  force,  as  between  the  ratifying  nations,  at  the  day  on 
which  the  ratification  of  two  member  nations  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  have  been  registered  by  the  Secretary-General. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  s^ificant  of  the  draft  conven- 
tions adopted  at  Geneva  is  that  concerning  the  admission  of  children 
to  employment  in  agriculture. 

Article  I  provides  as  follows:  "Children  under  the  age  of  four^ 
teen  years  may  not  be  employed  or  work  in  any  public  or  private 
^ricultural  undertaking,  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  save  outside  the 
hours  of  school  attendance.  If  they  are  employed  outside  the  hours 
of  school  attendance,  the  emploj'ment  shall  not  be  such  as  to  cause 
prejudice  to  their  attendance  at  school." 

Articles  II  and  III  read :  "For  the  purpose  of  practical  vocational 
instruction  the  periods  of  the  hours  of  school  attendance  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  the  employment  of  children  on  light  agricul- 
tural work  and  in  particular  on  hght  work  connected  with  the  harvest 
provided  that  such  employment  shall  not  reduce  the  total  annual 
period  of  school  attendance  to  less  than  e^ht  months." 

"The  provisions  of  Article  I  shall  not  apply  to  work  done  by 
children  in  technical  schools,  provided  that  such  work  is  approved 
and  supervised  by  public  authority." 

The  Labor  Conference  also  adopted  several  "recommendations" 
relating  to  agriculture.  One  of  them  is:  "That  each  Member  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  endeavor  to  develop  vocational 
agricultural  education  and  in  particular  to  make  such  education 
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ment  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  which  shall  take  into 
consideration   all   the   facta   and   circumstances   surrounding   such 


A  number  of  other  laws  were  also  enacted  affecting  children  in 
relation  to  penal  and  civil  proceedings  in  courts. 

Among  the  Child  Welfare  CommiBsion  bills  which  fuled  of  enact- 
ment were  the  following: 

A  bill,  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  Child 
Labor  Committee,  to  restrict  to  forty-eight  hours  a  week  the 
employment  of  minors  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

A  bill,  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  Child 
Labor  Committee,  to  authorize  local  school  superintendenta  to 
retain  in  school  until  their  sixteenth  birthday,  fifteen-year-old 
children  who  have  not  completed  an  eight-year  elementary 
school  course. 

Two  bills,  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education,  to  provide  courses  of  study  for  training  ap- 
prentices and  establishing  the  necessary  machinery  therefor. 

A  bill  to  repeal  various  provisions  in  various  laws,  legalizing 
the  bindii^  out  of  children  under  indentures. 

Two  measures  to  permit  granting  allowances  to  mothers 
where  fathers  are  physically  disabled  or  have  been  in  a  state 
prison  under  a  tnitiimnm  seatence  of  at  least  two  yeaiB. 
Another  measure  authorizing  boards  of  child  welfare  to  grant 
an  allowance  to  the  lawful  guardian  of  children  of  a  mother  otherwise 
ehgible  who  are  not  within  care  or  custody  of  mother  by  reason  of 
her  death,  insanity,  or  temporary  illness,  was  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature but  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

In  preparation  for  the  legislative  session  of  1923,  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Commission  is  making  a  careful  study  of  the  laws  relating  to 
children  to  see  what  further  conatmctive  changes  may  be  desirable 
in  order  to  make  them  protect  better  the  interests  of  children,  and 
also  to  rewrite,  wherever  deemed  necessary,  certain  of  the  laws  or 
part8  thereof  with  a  view  to  simplifying  their  language,  eliminating 
obsolete  or  duplicate  material  and  generally  clarifying  the  provisions. 


The  tragedy  of  ftll  great  cities  ia  the  tragedy  of  the  child-life  of  the  slums.— 
—Robert  W.  Mackenna,  m  "The  Adveravret  of  L^e." 
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0UAKDIAN8HIF 

1.  Only  four  boya  out  of  five  cl&im  the  father  bb  guardiaii. 

2.  Only  73.7  per  cent  of  American  boys  with  American  parents  as  com- 
pared with  84.7  per  cent  of  foreign  boya  with  foreign  parents  claim  the 
father  as  a  guardian.  Where  one  paiemt  ia  foreign  bom  the  reeord  is 
80.9  per  cent. 

3.  Twice  aa  many  fathers  as  mothers  were  reported  dead. 

4.  In  some  communities  only  seventy  per  cent  of  the  boys  claim  the  father 
as  a  guardian. 

6.  Five  per  cent  of  the  boys  have  neither  a  father  nor  a  mother  as  a  guar- 

FAMILIES 

1.  About  half  of  these  boys  come  from  families  of  four,  Gve  and  six  diildren. 

2.  Foreign  families  are  lareer  than  American  familiee. 

3.  More  Americans  thanjoreigners  have  extremely  large  and  extremely 
i^ftll  families. 

PERSIS'raNCE  IN  SCHOOL 

1.  Over  sixty-five  per  oent  remuned  in  school  one  or  more  yean  beyond 
the  compulsory  age  limit. 

2.  Ovo"  thirty  per  cent  left  on  or  before  reaching  the  legal  age  for  leaving 

3.  AiMut  six  per  cent  left  illegally. 

4.  In  Greater  New  York  Hixty-eight  per  oent  of  Amoican  bom  boya  with 
American  parents  and  sixty-four  per  cent  of  foreign  bom  boys  with 
foreign  parents  remain  one  or  more  years  beyond  the  legal  age  for 
leaving  school. 

5.  In  the  other  cities  seventy-two  per  cent  of  American  boys  with  Amer- 
ican parents  and  sixty-one  p«r  cent  of  foreign  boys  with  loreien  parents 
remain  one  or  more  years  beyond  the  l^al  age  for  leaving  acnool. 

6.  The  per  cent  of  American  boys  who  are  still  in  school  is  greater  than 
the  per  cent  of  foreign  boys  in  every  one  of  a  random  selection  of 
eighteen  large  cities. 

AGE  LEAVING  SCHOOL 

Regardless  of  the  mse  of  the  community,  nationality,  parentage,  guar- 
diamhip,  and  rank  in  family: 

1.  About  thirty  per  cent  left  school  before  fifteen. 

2.  About  thirty-ei^t  per  cent  left  school  between  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

3.  About  twenty-eix  per  cent  left  school  between  sixteen  and  seventeen. 

4.  The  twenty-nve  per  centile  boy  left  school  at  about  14.8  years  of  age. 

5.  The  median  boy  left  school  at  about  15.5  vears  of  age. 

6.  The  seventy-five  per  centile  boy  left  school  at  about  16.2  years  of  age. 

LAST  GRADES  COMPLETED 

1.  The  twenty-five  per  centile  boy  completed  about  7.4  grades. 

2.  The  median  boy  completed  about  8.3  grades. 

3.  The  seventy-five  per  centile  boy  completed  about  8.8  grades. 

4.  The  grades  completed  by  the  median  boy  vaiy  from  8.3  in  Greater 
New  York  bo  7.7  in  the  farm  boy  group. 

5.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  Greater  New  York  boys  completed  the  ei^th 
grade  as  compared  with  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  employed  (ana 
boys. 

6.  Greater  New  York  sends  fewer  of  these  boys  through  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school  than  any  of  the  other  city  and  village  groups. 
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A  Good  Rb&bon 

MoTHEB — "There  were  two  apples  in  the  cupboard,  Tommy, 
and  now  there  is  only  one.    How'e  that?" 

ToHitT  (who  teea  no  way  <ff  escape) — "Well,  ma,  it  was  so  dark 
in  there  I  didn't  see  the  other." 

— SduxH  and  Home. 


Humor  in  school  publicity:  e.g.,  a  boy  whose  reason  for  staying 
out  of  school  was  "sickness": 
"Who's  Bick7    Your  father?" 
"Nol" 

"Your  motherl" 
"Nol" 

"Who,  theni" 
"The  Truant  Officer." 

— PuMt'c  Service. 


Walteb,  the  Little  News  Selleb 

If  Walter,  age  11,  bad  been  given  any  kind  of  physical  examina- 
tion before  be  began  work  as  a  paper  carrier  he  would  not  have  been 
allowed  even  to  "try  it  out."  He  is  frail,  imdemourished,  under  siie, 
and  extremely  nervous.  His  route  required  him  to  rise  between  4:30 
and  5:00  a.m.,  go  to  the  comer  half  a  mile  distant,  get  the  pack  of 
about  100  papers  left  by  the  street  car,  and  deliver  them  to  his 
patrons  before  six  o'clock. 

On  Saturday  he  had  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  collecting,  and 
if  he  made  all  his  collections  and  no  one  moved  away  without  i)ayii^, 
he  woidd  clear  tS.OO  for  a  week's  work.    If  a  patron  failed  to  receive 
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JuvzNiLB  Deunqubnct.      Henry  H.  Goddard.      New  York;    Dodd,  Mead 

&Co. 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  hit  or  nuBS  guesswork  procedure  in  haad- 
liDg  problenu  of  juvenile  delinquency,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Keeetirch  in  his  "Juvenile  Delinquency."  On  the 
contrnry,  he  believea  that  scieotifio  handling  of  Buoh  cases  is  entirely  potnble. 
This  book  is  written  on  the  premise  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  tai^y  erad- 
icable,  and  the  experienoes  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  are  uaod  throughout  to  iHOve 
this  point. 

H.  B.  8. 


Qdicksandb  or  Yodth.     Franklin  Chaee  Hoyt.     New  York:   Charles  3crU>- 

ner's  Sons. 

"Quicksands  of  Youth"  preeents,  in  narrative  form,  a  number  of  incidents 
from  the  records  of  the  New  York  City  Children's  Court.  These  very  readable 
sketches  are  bound  ti^ether  with  appropriate  comment.  Chapter  headings  are 
as  follows:  "The  Spirit  of  the  Children's  Court,"  "A  Recruit  for  Law  and 
Order,"  "Citisens  in  the  Making,"  "Twenty  Months  After,"  "The  Gang  in 
Embryo,"  "In  Quest  of  Change  and  Adventure,"  "Sometimes  We  Smile,"  "Sore 
Let  and  Hindered,"  and  "When  the  Call  Comes  to  Them," 

The  volume  has  do  scientific  purpose  but  is  designed  simply  to  stimulate 
popular  interest  in  the  problems  of  delinquency  and  neglect.  All  of  the  stories 
told  in  it  are  based  upon  actual  occuirenoea. 

H.  L.  8. 


Rev.J.J.Phelan,M.A.,Ph.D.    Toledo, 

"Motion  Pictura  in  a  Typical  City"  is  a  social  survey  of  moUoD  picture* 
as  a  form  of  conunercialized  amusemeot  in  Toledo.  The  writer  has  attempted 
to  gather  together  and  present  all  available  social  data  on  the  subject.  He 
leaves  the  reader  to  make  his  own  int«rpretations.  Although  the  survey  is 
local,  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  other  cities  in  approaching  their  own  problems 
of  a  siniilar  nature. 

H.  L.a 
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claases  he  has  found  that  the  real  cauMs  of  mahiutntion  can  be  detennmed. 
Wben  these  cauaes  have  been  removed  Ote  child  reaponda  to  tiia  Btmns  force 
in  nature  that  makea  for  recovery,  and  returna  to  health  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.  Re  has  arrived  at  five  chief  causal  factors  which  are  in  order  of  their 
importance:  physical  defects,  especially  obstructions  in  breathing;  la^  of 
home  control;  overfatiBUo;  improper  diet  and  faulty  food  habits;  and  faulty 
health  habita.  This  Ixxik  preeenta  an  exoellent  worldng  program  covcnng 
metiiode  oF  dealing  with  each  of  tbeae  five  principal  causes,— methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  identification,  of  removal  of  physical  defects,  of  measured  feeding,  of 
control  of  physical,  mental  and  social  activities  to  prevent  overfatigue:  also 
prescribing  the  work  of  nutrition  rlnnnm  and  clinics  for  treatment  ot  malna- 
trition  caaes. 

This  book  should  especially  recommend  itself  to  parents. 

J.  H. 


The  Child  and  Hib  School.     Gertrude  Hartman.     E,  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

This  book  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  selections  from  the  writings  of 
well-known  educational  psychologists.  Quotations  from  John  Dewey  pre- 
dominate. The  selections  are  so  joined  as  to  constitute  a  lo^cal  disciueion  of 
the  bases  of  education  and  the  educative  process.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  method  in  connection  with  the  fundamental  subjects 
of  the  present  curriculum.  The  sub-title  of  Miss  Hartman's  book  is,  "An  In- 
terpretation of  Elementary  Education  as  a  Social  Process."  The  volume  con- 
tains the  gist  of  much  of  the  best  educational  literature  produced  by  the  fiisfr- 
rate  thinkers  in  this  field. 


The  Plat  Movement  in  the  United  States.     Clarence  E.  Rainwater.     CIu- 
cago:  University  of  Chicago  Frees. 

A  scholarly  history,  this  book  fills  an  important  place.     Elmphaaiies  the 
community  idea  in  play  and  recreation. 


Social  Work.     Edward  T.  Devine.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Historical,  descriptive,  philosophical,  readable.     The  book  deeervea  and 
will  receive  a  wide  reading. 


The  Wonder  Wobld  We  Live  In.      Adam  Oowans  Whyte.      New  York: 

Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

It  is  a  book  of  science  simply  but  not  patroniiingly  written  for  children — 
and  grown-ups  have  been  known  to  read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Profusely 
illustrated. 
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ARE    YOU    INTERESTED 

In  Boyi  and  Girls?         In  Child  Welfare  Work? 
In  Rural  Problems?       In  America's  Future? 

Read  "Rural  Child  Welfare" 

This  book  exemplifies  what  Professor  A.  J.  Todd  calls  "the 
scientific  spirit  in  social  work,"  yet  is  replete  with  what  the  news- 
papers call  "human  interest."  It  furnishes  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  a  graphic  picture  of  the  present  situation  there,  with  a 
definite  outline  of  remedial  policies;  it  shows  the  general  public  a 
cross-section  of  American  life,  and  should  inspire  in  American  citi- 
zens in  any  state  a  desire  to  know  conditions  as  they  exist  and  to  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  make  childhood  a  larger,  a  richer,  and  a  safer 
realm. 

Rural  Child  Welfare 

An  inquiry  by  the  National  Child  I-abor  Committee,  Based 
Upon  Conditions  in  West  Virginia,  Under  the  Direction  of  Edward 
X.  Clopper,  Ph.D.  Photographic  illustrations  by  Lewis  W.  Hine. 
Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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XipTy/C   FROM  THE  CHILD 
IN  13  WO  WELFARE  HELD 


Seventeenth  National  Conference  on  ChQd  Labor 

Clieerful  determinatioD  to  go  on  and  finish  the  task  of  ehQd 
labor  reform  marked  the  discussion  and  plan-making  at  the  Seven- 
teenth National  Conference  on  Child  Labor,  held  at  Providence, 
Tuesday  afternoon,  July  27th.  The  decision  in  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the  federal  child  labor  law  un- 
constitutional was  treated  with  due  seriousness,  but  with  no  sign 
of  pessimism.  Resentment  against  the  Supreme  Court  was  declared 
by  several  speakeis  to  be  unjustified  and  improper,  and  nobody  dis- 
sented from  that  view. 

The  decision,  as  Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  of  Colum- 
bia, the  presiding  officer,  pointed  out,  was  made  by  warm  friends 
of  child  labor  reform.  There  is  no  occasion  for  seeking  to  put  a 
curb  on  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  way  out  of  the  constitutional  diffi- 
culties. Rather,  it  is  up  to  the  people,  if  they  want  federal  action 
against  child  labor,  to  clear  away  these  difficulties  by  amending  the 
Constitution. 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  made  public  the  tentative  draft  of  an  amendment 
prepared  by  the  National  Committee.  This  draft  amendment, 
now  somewhat  modified  in  phraseology,  exhibits  several  points  of 
special  interest.  It  applies  only  to  chUd  labor.  It  attempts  to 
safeguard  the  states  from  any  interference  with,  or  substitution  for, 
the  administration  machinery  wliich  they  have  already  built  up  in 
the  welfare  field.  That  machinery  should  be  preserved  and  devel- 
oped, not  weakened.  In  the  third  place,  the  draft  amendment 
leaves  the  states  free  to  go,  in  child  labor  matters,  as  much  farther 
than  the  federal  government  as  they  may  choose  The  standards 
which  the  federal  government  may  incorporate  into  law  are  to  rep- 
resent a  minimum  of  national  decency — an  irreducible  barrier  f^aiost 
exploitation  and  neglect  of  children. 

It  was  strikii^ly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  others  that  the 
federal  law  of  the  past  three  years,  like  the  one  before  it,  did  not 
affect  a  great  proportion  of  the  child  laborers  in  America.  When  it 
70 
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ers  Association;  National  Organisation  for  Public  Health  Nursii^; 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League;  Sezvice  Bureau;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Cattiolic  Women;  National  Council  of  Women; 
National  Women's  Relief  Society;  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.;  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  American  Associsr 
tion  of  University  Women;  International  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor;  Women's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Labor;  American  Association  of  Labor  Legidation; 
Federal  Council  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  The  Public  E>lu- 
cation  and  Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsylvania;  American 
Federation  of  Labor;   and  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  Bteerii^  and  cooperating  committee  consists  of  Samud 
Gompera,  Mrs,  Florence  Kelley,  Miss  Matilda  Lindsay,  Frank  Mor^ 
risoD,  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park,  Matthew  Woll,  Mrs.  Glen  Swiggert, 
William  Green,  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Thomas  F.  McMahon,  George 
W.  Perkins,  Coogressman  John  I.  Nolan,  John  J.  Manning,  William 
H.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter  and  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 


Legislation  In  A^ginia 

The  child  welfare  laws  recently  passed  in  Virginia,  which  went 
into  effect  June  1,  are  an  example  of  the  wise  type  of  social  legis- 
lation which  can  result  from  an  awakened  interest  on  the  part  of  a 
group  in  the  state.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Children's  Code 
Commission — of  which  Judge  Ricks  is  the  chairman — which  studied 
the  existing  laws  and  drafted  the  bills  pro[)oeed  to  the  last  legisla- 
tive session.  Mr.  Wiley  H.  Swift,  representative  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  cooperated  with  Judge  H.  Ricks,  Mrs, 
Louis  Brownlow,  and  Miss  Adele  Clark,  state  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  in  backing  the  child  welfare  bills  and 
securing  their  success. 

Important  legislation  relatii^  to  juvenile  courts,  the  State 
Board  of  Ptiblic  Welfare,  child-placing  and  child-caring  institutions 
and  agencies,  maternity  hospitals,  nurseries  for  children  under  six 
years,  industrial  schools,  reformatories,  recreation  centers,  and 
compulsory  education,  was  passed,  as  well  as  amendments  to  tlie 
child  labor  laws.     The  Sheppard-Towner  Bill  was  accepted. 

A  children's  bureau  waa  created  within  the  State  Board  of 
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Lq^tion  in  Otfier  States 

Important  child  welfare  l^islation  in  Louisiana  baa  met  with 
defeat,  although  several  bills  in  the  interest  of  working  children 
are  still  pending.  A  bill  regulating  street  trades,  night  work,  and 
street  pennits  was  reported  unfavorably  in  the  House  on  June  QUl 

However,  a  bill  has  been  passed  providing  that  parish  school 
boards  shall  have  authority  to  organize  and  maintiun  special  classes 
or  schools  for  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  deficient  children 
whose  needs  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  the  regular  public 
schools. 

An  appropriation  of  $12,129  out  of  the  State  Treasury  has  been 
proposed  for  the  promotion  of  maternity  and  infancy  in  Louisiana; 
no  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

A  bill  relative  to  an  appointment  of  a  commiasioii  of  seven  by 
the  governor,  to  be  known  as  Commission  on  Laws  of  Minors,  to 
review  laws  of  Maryland  relating  to  minors  and  report  wiA  recom- 
mendations to  the  next  General  Assembly,  in  1924,  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  March  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Both  Houses  in  Massachusetts  have  adopted  a  res(dutioQ  in 
favor  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment  giving  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minors.  "By  reason  d 
lack  of  uniformity  in  laws  of  several  states  respecting  hours  of  labor, 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  petitions  that  Congress  pro- 
pose a  Constitutional  Amendment." 


Industrial  Home  Work  of  Children 

Industrial  home  work  in  a  state  with  no  syat^n  of  regulation 
means  child  labor  at  ages  and  under  conditions  prohibited  for  fac- 
tory employment,  according  to  a  report  just  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  through  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  report 
is  entitled  :"Indu8trial  Home  Work  of  Children,"  and  gives  the 
results  of  a  study  made  in  three  Rhode  Island  cities.  At  the  time 
of  the  study,  none  of  the  labor  laws  of  that  state  appUed  to  work 
done  in  homes. 

It  was  found  that  at  least  5,000  children  under  16  years  of  age 
had  done  home  work  in  the  course  of  a  year,  that  over  7  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  5  to  15  years  of  age,  indusive,  in  iha  three  cities, 
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The  testimony  of  manufacturers  using  the  home-work  aystem 
indicates,  the  report  etatee,  that  industrial  home  work  in  this  dis- 
trict could  be  abolished  with  few  business  losses. 


Child  Labor  Fndiibitloiis  for  Industrial  Home  Work 
The  following  regulations  governing  Industrial  Home  Work, 
submitted  for  a  final  public  hearing  at  Philadelphia  on  May  4, 
1922,  were  adopted  by  the  Industrial  Board  May  9,  1922,  to  become 
effective  September  1,  1922. 

1.  Minors  under  14  Bhall  not  be  employed  in  Induvtri«l  Home  wodc. 

2.  No  minor  under  16  ats,y  be  employed  for  more  than  61  hourB  a 
week,  nor  more  than  9  hours  ft  day,  nor  before  8  o'clock  in  Uie  morning 
nor  after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

3.  Every  minor  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  must  attend,  for  the 
equivalent  of  not  lees  than  8  hours  each  week,  a  continuation  echool  in 
the  school  distriet  where  said  minor  is  employed. 

4.  These  8  hours  shall  be  reckoned  in  the  51  hours  a  week  permitted 
above. 

6.  Minors  between  14  and  16  shall  not  work  without  an  employmmt 
oertificate,  which  certificate  must  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer. 

6.  General  employment  oertificatee  are  required  where  childrm  under 
16  are  employed  all  the  time. 

7.  Vocation  employment  certificates  are  required  where  minors  under 
16  work  at  any  time  except  when  they  are  required  to  attend  school. 

8.  Employment  certificates  may  be  issued  only  by  the  District  Supei^ 
intendent,  Supervising  Principal,  or  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  School 
Directors,  or  other  school  official,  deputised  in  writing  by  any  of  the  other 
school  officials  authorized  by  law  to  issue  such  certificatee. 

9.  No  minor  under  16,  who  has  not  completed  the  work  of  the  6th 
grade  in  public  schools,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  employment  certificate. 

10.  Before  an  employment  certificate  be  issued,  the  prospective  em- 
ployer must  make  a  statement  in  writing  that  he  expects  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  minor  applying  for  such  certificate. 

11.  Empbyers  must  acknowledge,  in  writing,  to  the  issuing  officer, 
receipt  of  an  employment  certificate  within  3  days  after  beginning  of 
minor's  employment. 

12.  Upon  termination  of  employment,  the  employer  must  return  the 
employmmt  certificate  to  the  issuing  school  official. 


Commonwealth  Fund  Health  Program 
The  Conmionwealth  Fund  has  decided  to  finance  a  thorough 
child  health  program  in  three  typical  cities  for  a  period  of  five 
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The  selectioD  of  the  rural  county  and  the  amaU  city  will  depend 
largely  on  the  results  of  two  atudiee  now  being  undertaken.  A 
statiBtical  study  of  these  communities  is  being  made  under  the 
direction  of  Commifisioner  Herman  M.  Bi^xs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Jessamine  S.  Whitney,  statistician  of  the  National  TuberculoeiB 
Association.  The  direction  of  the  social  study  of  the  communities  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  under  direct  supervision  of  George  J.  Nelbock, 
Secretary  of  the  Ccanmittee  on  Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health. 


A  Review  of  "Rural  Child  Welfire" 

In  The  New  Republic  of  June  21,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  writes 
of  "Rural  Child  Welfare"  as  follows: 

"Every  day's  mail  brings  to  me,  as  member  of  a  State  Board 
of  Education,  two  or  three  letters  from  conscientious  -women,  asking 
me  how  they  can  make  themselves  useful  in  'doing  something  for 
the  schools  and  for  school  children.'  From  now  on  I  shall  always 
b^pn  my  answer  by  advising  th^n  to  read  and  to  study  this  admi> 
able  book,  quite  as  instructive,  suggestive  and  stimulating  for 
country  dwellers  in  Vermont  or  Minnesota  or  Indiana,  as  for  those 
in  West  Virginia,  about  whom  it  is  written. 

"It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  such  an  excellent  model  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  people,  willing  and  ready  to  do  what  they  can  to 
eonch  and  protect  child  life,  but  wholly  uninformed  as  to  facts, 
and  what  is  more  serious,  wholly  imtrained  in  methods  of  determin- 
ii^  facts.  The  scientific  spirit  of  exact  thoroughnfsss  which  ani- 
mates the  book  will  be  a  tonic  revelation  to  hazy-minded  people  of 
good  intentions,  who  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  such  an  example  of 
how  to  investigate  a  situation  intelligently  before  attempting  to 
cope  with  it,  of  how  to  state  your  problem  clearly,  coherently 
and  completely  before  trying  to  solve  it. 

"This  book  does  better  than  provide  a  good  recipe  for  this  sort 
of  work;  it  takes  its  readers  out  into  the  kitchen  and  lets  them 
stand  by  to  watch  the  whole  progress  of  putting  the  recipe  into 
execution;  the  materials  used  and  the  conditions  of  work  being 
exactly  what  any  country-dweller  has  to  handle. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  conditions  found  in  West  Vir^ 
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"Another  good  example  of  what  this  volume  doee,  ia  its  treat- 
meot  of  play.  Countiy  people  have  ignored  the  necessity  to  provide 
play  and  recreation  for  country  children  quite  as  systematically  as 
the  failures  of  the  truant  laws;  and  much  more  honestly,  for  as  a 
rule  they  have  bad  no  notion  that  there  was  anything  there  to 
ignore.  No  chapter  of  this  very  useful  book  will  be  more  useful 
than  the  one  on  Rural  Recreation.  The  country-dwelling  citizens 
and  local  and  state  officials  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiU  read  tluB 
report,  will  find  perhaps  more  new  food  for  thought  in  that  chapter 
and  in  the  suggestions  about  play,  than  in  any  other  part  of  this 
reasonable,  practical,  intelligent  and  humane  volume." 


Children  of  Wage-Eaming  Mothers 
Gainful  employment  of  mothers  of  young  children  frequently 
means  that  the  children  receive  inadequate  care  during  the  day,  or 
no  care  at  all,  accordii^  to  a  report  entitled,  "Children  of  Wage- 
Earning  Mothers,  A  Study  of  a  Selected  Group  in  Chicago,"  just 
made  public  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  through  the  Child- 
ren's Bureau.  Other  conditions  found  include  retarded  school 
progress  of  the  children,  over-fatigue  and  ill-health  of  the  mothers 
— with  consequent  loss  to  the  children — and  in  some  instances  over- 
work by  children  who  had  the  responsibility  for  household  tasks 
beyond  their  strength. 

The  report  presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  843  families  of 
working  mothers,  in  which  were  2,066  children  under  the  age  of 
14  years.  The  group  included  families  known  to  tlie  Chicago 
United  Charities  and  to  the  day  nurseries,  and  included  also  a 
special  group  of  212  colored  families.  It  was  found  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  employment  of  mothers  had  to  do  with  both  normal 
and  broken  families.  Where  the  father  was  a  member  of  the  family 
group  and  worked  regularly  his  earnings  were,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  inadequate  for  the  family  support. 

The  school-attendance  records  of  a  group  of  742  children  were 
obtained,  and  these  compared  imfavorably  with  the  attendance  of 
all  the  children  enrolled  in  nine  selected  schools  in  workers'  neigh- 
borhoods. A  large  amount  of  retardation  was  found  among  the 
children  of  wage-earning  mothers,  over  one-third  of  whom  were 
below  the  atandaid  grade  for  their  age. 
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BREVITIES 

The  Geoeral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  held  their 
biennial  convention  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  the  laat  ten  days 
in  June,  passed  a  teeolution  favoring  a  child  labor  amendnient  to 
the  Constitution.  Although  all  delegates  present  saw  the  necessity 
for  child  labor  refonu,  the  resolution  was  preceded  by  a  lively  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  proper  method  of  attaining  the  reform.  The 
majority,  however,  believed  that  the  only  sure  way  of  securing 
effective  l^ialation  for  the  protection  of  children  is  throi^  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

For  several  years  there  haa  been  in  Rome  an  agricultural  colony 
of  sixty  children,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  educate  poor  minors,  orphans, 
and  deserted  children.  They  are  given  a  primary  education  up  to 
12  years  of  age,  followed  by  vocational  training. 

In  France  there  are  15  apprentice  schools  of  agriculture  for 
children  of  dead  or  wounded  soldiers.  The  apprenticeship  lasts 
three  years,  and  boys  must  have  a  certificate  of  primary  studies  or 
be  13  years  old  to  gain  admittance. 

Charles  E.  Gibbons,  of  the  staff  of  l^e  National  Child  Labor 
Conmiittee,  presented  a  paper,  "The  Extent  and  Control  of  Rural 
Child  Labor,"  before  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Bos- 
ton, Friday  afternoon,  July  7th, 

In  order  to  make  intensive  studies  in  the  development  of  child- 
ren between  the  ^es  of  two  and  four  years,  the  Iowa  child  welfare 
station  has  organized  a  pre-achool  laboratory,  where  twenty  children 
are  now  under  daily  observation  and  experimentation.  This  is  the 
first  laboratory  school  of  its  kind  in  America. — Journal  of  Edueaium. 

According  to  a  decision  handed  down  recently  by  the  compen- 
sation referee  at  Philadelphia,  child  workers  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  who  are  injured  on  their  way  to  continuation  school  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  workman's  compensation  act. — Jour- 
nal of  American  Medicai  Association. 
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Although  agricultural  exteofflcm  methods  &re  older  in  Denmark 
than  in  the  United  States,  work  with  bo3r8  and  girls  as  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  state  agricultural  colleges  has  not  yet  been  organized  there. 
A  plan,  however,  is  being  considered  for  forming  such  clubs,  says 
S.  Soreosen,  agricultural  advisor  attached  to  the  Danish  Legation 
at  Washington.  At  present  the  work  in  Denmark  is  for  people 
from  18  to  70  years. 

A  news  item  in  a  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  paper  reports  that 
the  Drexel  Furniture  Company  has  instituted  a  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  $6,312  in  taxes  paid  by  the  furniture  concern  under  protest, 
child  labor  products  tax.  Judge  James  E.  Boyd,  who  made  the 
ruling  holding  the  federal  child  labor  law  unconstitutional,  signed 
final  jui^ment  directing  the  United  States  Treasury  to  refund  ihe 
amount. 
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hasten  the  adoption  of  a  federal  amendmeDt  which  would  serve  the 

eame  purpose  in  a  larger  and  more  thorough  way. 

"The  feeling  in  favor  of  such  an  amendment,  in  spite  of 
the  delay  always  attendant  upon  a  change  in  the  Constitution, 
is  likely  to  grow,  particularly  when  it  is  realised  that  the  un- 
successful law  would  have  reached  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
working  children  in  the  United  States,  leaving  the  other  85 
per  cent  unprotected.  Children  in  street  trades,  sweated  tene- 
ment bouse  children  and  the  million  children  in  agricultural 
labor  were  wholly  untouched  by  this  law. 

"Those  who  are  working  for  a  federal  amendment  on  this 
matter  are  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  many  states  now  have 
excellent  child  labor  laws  within  their  own  boundaries  and  that 
prioress  is  being  made  year  by  yeu  in  improving  local  condi- 
tions. The  amendment  will  be  so  worded  that  its  requirement 
will  be  the  mtnimum  and  bo  not  annul  the  effect  of  state  laws 
that  are  in  advance  of  it." 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  takes  the  progressive  attitude  that 
child  labor  is  a  national  interest.  "America  cannot  for  its  own  sake 
afford  to  have  its  youth  deadened  by  unremitting  and  burdensome 
toil  under  conditions  which  prevail  wherever  child  labor  ia  exploited. 
It  is  more  than  a  state  interest.  It  is  a  national  interest  and  it 
will  be  very  unfortunate  if  the  evil  is  allowed  to  continue." 

The  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle  takes  issue  with  those  who  criti- 
cise the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  admonishes  them  to 
take  the  constructive  viewpoint  rather  than  the  destructive: 

"If  the  law  ie  unconstitutional,  and  we  still  want  it,  there 
is  eomethiog  more  important  and  more  constructive  for  us  to 
do  than  make  faces  at  the  court.  Since  we  have  the  power 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  unconstitutionality  of  any  given 
law  is  no  permanent  barrier  to  its  final  enactment.  U  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  want  it,  there  is  a  way  for  them  to  get 
it.  Whether  a  federal  child  labor  law  can  be  made  effective 
under  existing  proviMons  of  the  Constitution  seems  rather 
doubtful.  At  all  events.  Congress  has  tried  twice  and  failed. 
Meanwhile,  and  if  a  great  majority  of  people  favor  such  a 
law,  as  we  believe,  there  is  an  open  road  by  which  to  guarantee 
its  constitutionality.     That  road  is  the  obvious  one  to  follow." 

The  American  Federatumiai,  representing  organized  labor,  de- 
mands a  constitutional  amendment  as  the  only  remaining  legislative 
remedy:  "The  labor  movement  will  continue  ite  work  of  emancipo- 
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mental  alertness  of  ita  young  men,  and  in  peace  upon  the  vigw 
ami  intelligence  of  its  dtiz^ship. 

"But  child  welfare  is  such  an  intimate,  such  an  imperative 
matter:  is  it  credible  that  the  nation  should  need  to  step  in 
to  hold  any  state  to  ita  duties  to  its  children?  Is  it  credible 
that  the  state  should  need  to  step  in  to  bold  the  parents  of 
children  to  th^  duties?  It  is  crei^ble.  The  history  of  child 
labor  proves  that,  conclusively." 

"We  believe,"  it  continues,  "that  the  case  is  one  that  calls  for 
Datiooal  action.  We  are  not  in  reality  one  nation  unless  we  can 
establish  minimiim  national  standards,  most  ^  all  in  the  field  (ji 
child  welfare." 


To  allow  the  exploitation  of  childhood,  for  mere,  pnoent,  materul  gain 
for  the  few,  is  suicidal  to  any  commonwealth.  Worda  are  powtrleoa  to  ocmvey 
the  diaaatrous  conaequeocee  resulting  from  denial  to  amy  child,  irtiite  or  black, 
rich  (v  poor,  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  home  and  school  Ux  the  buidoia 
of  adulthood.  Neglect  of  the  child  brings  to  ua  an  endkn  file  of  unemployabka, 
defectives  and  criminals.  Of  what  use  to  spray  a  plant  suScnng  from  the  cut- 
worm?  Let  ua  unite  on  a  child  labor  cmwtitotional  amendment  which  will 
give  to  all  childrea  the  fullneaa  <tf  life  whidi  is  Uieir  birthright. 

—Craoi  E.  BUm,  Woman't  LagidaliM  CmmeU,  SeattU,  Waah«i0<<m. 
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CONNECTICUT  STUDY  OF  STREET  TRADES' 


H.  M.  DIAMOND 


The  study  was  made  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Connecticut 
Child  Welfare  Commission  appointed  in  1920.  The  concentration 
of  effort  in  the  direction  of  dependent,  n^ected,  deUnquent  and 
defective  children  prevented  the  undertaking  of  &ny  field  work  in 
this  study.  As  a  result  the  study  was  made  by  questionnaire. 
Questionnaires  were  circulated  in  the  grammar  schools  of  fotu* 
cities:  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport  and  New  London.  Each 
child  reporting  work  on  the  streets  was  questioned  by  his  teacher 
and  the  replies  entered  on  the  questionnaire  card.  About  2,500 
cards  were  returned  and  1,222  were  selected  for  final  analysis. 

The  results  of  the  study: 

I.    Nativity. 

Birthplace  <4  Street  TraeUn 


United  States..  . 

1,064 

Total 

StrtApIaM  pf  Parents 

No. 

Uized  or  Unkaowa 

TotaL.. 

1.222 

Table  I  and  II  deal  with  the  matter  of  nativity;  Table  I  indi- 
tes the  nativity  of  the  children,  and  Table  II  that  of  their  parents. 
•Paper  read  at  Seventeenth  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor. 
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The  table  shows  that  very  few  of  the^^piildreii  are  foreign-born — 
only  12  per  cent;  in  fact,  88  per  cent  of  them  being  of  American 
birth;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Table  II  practically  reverses  the 
percentages,  76  per  cent  of  the  parents  being  of  foreign  birth. 

II.  Parental  Conditions. 

The  Connecticut  figure  of  84  per  cent  from  normal  homes  sim- 
ply corroborates  the  findings  in  other  cities.  The  broken  home  is 
a  very  slight  factor  in  street  tradii^. 

III.  Employment  of  Parents. 

Tables  VI  and  VII  show  that  in  87  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
fathers  of  the  children  were  employed,  and  that  in  15  per  cent  the 
mother  was  employed.  With  respect  to  this  latter  figure,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  only  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  the  mother  widowed, 
so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  few  of  the  families  both  father  and 
mother  were  at  work  at  the  time  this  study  was  made.  The  figures 
prove  also  that  nearly  all  of  these  children  are  living  with  an  adtilt 
male  bread  winner. 

IV.  Eamings. 

The  average  eamings  of  these  children,  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  above  enumeration,  are  54  cente  per  day.  This  figure 
does  not  represent,  however,  what  the  average  child  actually  takes 
home.  The  general  average  is  raised  by  the  earnings  of  a  few  boys 
who  really  make  good  eamings.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  children 
state  that  they  can  earn  50  cents  and  less  per  day;  26  per  cent  state 
that  they  can  eam  25  cents  or  less  per  day;  19  per  cent  claim  to 
earn  more  than  Sl.OO  per  day.  For  the  greater  number  of  children 
the  earnings  are  below  50  cents.  If  the  calculation  is  made  of  the 
average  daily  earnings  of  the  group  stating  that  they  make  50  cents 
and  below  per  day,  the  result  is  an  average  of  33  cents  per  day.  The 
general  average  of  54  cents  does  not  truly  represent  the  amounts 
which  most  of  these  children  are  turning  in;  the  latter  named  amount 
more  closely  approximates  the  sums  which  the  greater  number  of 
children  are  obtaining  by  their  efforts.  As  Hexter  remarks,  "The 
average  eamings  are  not  representative  as  they  include  the  excep- 
tional boys  who  eam  the  large  amounts." 

Interpreting  the  figures  from  our  returns  in  the  light  of  all  the 
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only  one  hour  a  day.  It  is  obvioufl,%heiefore,  that  the  retarded 
children  are  largely  identical  with  those  who  constitute  the  group 
devoting  the  greatest  number  of  hours  per  di^  to  work  outside  d 
school;  and  that  they  form  the  greater  part  of  the  group  working 
more  than  three  hours  per  day,  although,  as  a  whole,  they  form  but 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  children  tabulated.  It  should 
be  noted,  also,  that  the  percent!^  increases  for  the  retarded  group 
as  the  number  of  hotus  increases,  and  conversely  for  the  normal 
and  advanced  children  the  percent!^  increases.  In  other  words, 
as  the  number  of  hours  per  day  of  work  on  the  streets  increases,  the 
retarded  children  tend  to  form  a  lai^er  and  larger  part  of  the  total. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  as  a  group  the  retarded 
children  are  putting  in  longer  hours  of  service  than  are  the  children 
whose  school  records  show  them  to  be  in  grades  either  normal  or 
advanced  for  their  ages. 

Examination  of  the  tables  develops  the  point  made  above  that 
the  retarded  children  as  a  group  are  devoting  more  time  to  work  on 
the  streets  than  are  the  children  of  normal  or  advanced  school 
standing.     These  figures  may  be  Bummariaed  thus: 

Of  the  normal  and  advanced  group  63  per  cent  work  two 
hours  and  lees 

Of  the  normal  and  advanced  group  37  per  cent  work  three 
hours  and  more 

Of  the  normal  and  advanced  group  16  per  cent  work  four 
hours  and  more 

Of  the  retarded  group  44  per  cent  work  two  hours  and 
less 

Of  the  retarded  group  32  per  cent  work  four  hours  and 
more. 

In  brief,  the  percentages  show  that  the  degree  of  retardation 
increases  with  the  length  of  the  working  day  of  these  children,  and 
that  among  retarded  children  those  habitually  working  the  greater 
number  of  hours  are  further  behind  in  their  grade  than  those  who 
work  a  lesser  number  of  hours. 

VII.    Hours  and  Earnings. 

When  the  matter  of  eamii^  is  reviewed  in  the  same  way  the 
same  general  facts  appear.     It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
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3.  Moreover,  the  relations  between  street  trading  and 
juvenile  delinquency  has  not  been  subject  of  inquiry  in  Con- 
necticut, although  on  this  point  also  the  results  of  studies  in 
other  communities  have  been  most  illuminating  and  conclusive. 
The  Comiecticut  questionnaire  asked  with  respect  to  each 
child  whether  or  not  he  had  ever  been  arrested  or  was  on  pro- 
bation. The  returns  on  these  questions  were  not  tabulated 
because  in  these  matters  also  much  room  for  doubt  existed. 

4.  At  present,  then,  facts  are  not  available  upon  which  to 
base  a  case  that  will  justify  the  abolition  of  street  trading  by 
Connecticut  children.  On  the  other  hand,  this  study  has 
demonstrated  not  only  that  some  form  of  regulation  of  street 
trading  by  children  is  necessary,  but  has  indicated  also  precisely 
what  the  nature  of  that  r^pilation  should  be.  The  probl^n 
as  it  has  herein  presented  itaelf  is  very  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
educational  in  character. 

5.  A  considerable  number  of  these  street  tradii^  children 
are  doing  well  in  their  school  work,  and  a  few  are  doing  superior 
work — in  spite  of  it.  But  another  disproportionately  large 
group  of  these  street  traders  conusts  of  children  who  are  far 
behind  their  grade  when  compared  with  the  general  school  pop- 
ulation. 

6.  This  retarded  group  of  children  is  laigely  composed  of 
those  whose  long  hours  of  employment  outade  of  school  with 
their  relatively  large  earnings  are  detracting  from  the  energy 
and  interest  which  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  their  more 
legitimate  school  work. 

7.  It  is  evident  that  regulation  of  street  trading  in  Con- 
necticut should  aim  at  a  reasonable  control  of  the  number  of 
hours  which  school  children  shall  be  allowed  to  give  to  work 
on  the  streete. 

8.  No  sufficient  reason  has  been  found  why  these  hours  ctf 
employment  outside  the  school  should  not  be  so  limited  as  not 
to  interfere  in  any  serious  measure  with  school  work.  Although 
it  appears  that  most  of  these  children  are  ^tually  contributing 
of  their  earnings  to  the  family  budget,  the  contribution  from 
their  labors  to  the  support  of  their  families  is  usually  unneces- 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  SmEET  TRADES  LAW 
IN  BOSTON* 


MADELEINE  H.  APPEL 


I  assume  that  you  would  like  to  know  three  things  about  Boston: 
what  the  law  regulating  street  trades  is  in  Massachusetts,  what 
machinery  BostOD  has  set  up  for  its  enforcement,  and  how  the 
system  is  working. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  law  can  be  briefly 
8tat«d:  The  minimum  age  for  participation  in  street  trades  is  12 
years  for  boys,  and  for  girls  16  or  18,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  place.  Boys  under  16  must  wear  badges  which  are  issued  by 
the  school  authorities.  They  may  not,  of  course,  sell  during  school 
hours.  The  morning  and  evening  hour  limits  for  boys  under  14 
are  6  A. u.  and  Sp. u.,  and  for  boys  14  to  16,  5  A.u.  to  9  p.m. 
Enforcement  is  legally  the  duty  of  both  attendance  officers  and 
police. 

Through  Mr.  Philip  Davis's  book  "Streetland"  most  of  you  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  background  of  the  Boston  system  of 
enforcii^  this  law.  In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  more  adequate 
supervision  of  this  type  of  child  labor  the  School  Committee  in  1906 
created  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors.  He  was  chained 
with  the  duty  of  licensing  the  boys  and  keeping  constantly  in  touch 
with  them  through  street  inspections.  Philip  Davis  was  appointed 
to  this  position.  He  at  once  tried  to  win  the  cooperation  of  the 
boys,  the  keynote  to  my  mind  of  any  successful  method  of  enforce- 
ment. It  was  not,  however,  until  1908,  after  Mr.  Davis  had  became 
familiar  with  the  Toledo  Newsboys'  Association,  that  the  Boston 
Newsboys'  Republic  was  oiganized. 

In  each  school  where  there  were  ten  or  more  newsboys,  a  cap- 
tain and  two  lieutenants  were  elected.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
captains  to  make  a  weekly  street  inspection  of  their  districts  and 
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been  six  cases  during  the  current  year.  One  was  a  distributor  wbo 
furnished  an  unlicensed  boy  with  papers. 

How  well  is  the  law  being  enforced  today?  As  I  have  said 
above,  the  boy  captains  are  no  longer  asked  to  make  street  inspec- 
tions, so  this  is  done  almost  entirely  by  the  Supervisor  himself  with 
only  spasmodic  assistance  from  the  pohce.*  It  is  an  impossiUe 
task  for  one  man  to  maintain  strict  enforcement  single-handed. 
The  boys  know  him  too  well  and  give  warning  up  and  down  the 
line  as  soon  as  be  comes  in  sight.  The  Supervisor  has  succeeded 
for  the  most  part,  however,  in  keepii^  under-aged  boys  from  en- 
gaging in  street  trades,  although  violations  do  occur,  especially  dur- 
ing vacation  times.  The  provision  requiring  hays  to  wear  badges 
seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  enforce.  A  recent  street  canvass 
in  the  busiest  districts  of  the  city  showed  that  less  than  half  had 
badges  in  evidence.  Late  selling  at  night  is  not  very  common, 
although  a  number  of  children  can  almost  always  be  found  on  the 
streets  after  the  evening  hour  limit.  As  a  whole  the  law  can  be  said 
to  be  only  fairly  well  enforced  in  Boston.  There  is  certainly  rocon 
for  improvement. 

Methods  of  administering  street  trades  laws  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  resources  of  each  community.  What  is  essential, 
however,  in  my  estimation,  is  an  enforcing  official  with  personality 
— a  man  who  can  lead  boys  and  awaken  their  sense  of  responsibility 
instead  of  relying  solely  upon  coercion. 

*  At  one  time  a  apeciaJ  police  officer  rendered  valu&ble  wrvice  in  the  co- 
fwcement  or  this  taw,  but  do  such  officer  exists  at  the  pieaent  time. 
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The  time  will  probably  come  when  every  American  city  will 
abolish  street  trading  by  children.  But  until  such  a  time  does 
come,  we  must  work  sealously  and  earnestly  to  check  its  abuses 
by  perfecting  the  license  ssrstem  and  by  amplifying  plans  for  closer 
supervision,  with  self-^vemment  as  a  basis  for  such  supervision. 


ChitdTeo  dqnived  of  play-life  are  robbed  of  their  ohildfaood — tad  the  woild 
eao  never  repay  what  haa  bem  lost,  even  though  it  may  try,  im  an  agony  of 
repentance,  to  compenaate  these  children — for  in  this  reepect,  there  is  no  for- 
pveneflB  of  ain.  Thouaanda  of  undeveloped  ohildren  work  in  agricultural  and 
atreet  tradea,  factories  and  tenementa,  denied  achooling  and  playtime,  and  ar« 
worn  in  body  and  mind. — Royal  Neighbor,  Rock  lAand,  lUinoit. 


Children,  finishing  the  eighth  or  ninth  gradee,  are  too  young  to  make  the 
most  of  themselves  in  th^  leave  school  They  may  enter  induatry,  but,  not 
knowing  what  they  want  to  do,  they  wiU  drift  along  f<v  a  number  of  yean, 
forming  habite  of  idleneea  and  inatability,  which  are  costly  to  the  community 
and  harmful  to  the  children. — Frank  Cody,  SuperinieruktU,  DetroU  Public  SettooU. 
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STREET  TRADES  IN  CHICAGO* 


F.  ZETA  YOUMANS 


A  report  on  street  trBcles  in  Chicago  must  be  one  that  concerns 
itself  with  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  rather  than  those  which 
are  actually  accomplished.  The  chaotic  condition  of  political  affairs 
throughout  the  state  reaches  down  to  all  B^^  and  grades  and  touches 
the  small  boy  selling  newspapers  as  surely  as  it  does  the  governor. 
Flans  for  a  new  street  trades  ordinance  have  been  given  up  because 
of  the  general  impasse. 

There  is  no  state  law  on  street  trades  in  Illinois.  The  situa- 
tion in  Chicago  where  the  greatest  activity  in  street  selling  shows 
itself  is  disposed  of  by  an  ordinance  enacted  in  1912.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance  are  as  follows: 

No  girl  under  18  may  at  any  tune  sell  anything  on  the 
streets  or  in  public  places. 

Boys  under  14  may  pursue  any  of  the  occupations  enu- 
merated after  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  before  8  o'clock  at 
night. 

Between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  a  boy  who  has  on  his  per- 
son an  age  and  school  certificate  may  sell  all  night  if  he  so 
chooses. 

The  ordinance  further  provides  that  the  police  officer  who  finds 
violations  must  inform  his  superior  officer,  who  in  turn  must  cause 
a  letter  of  warning  to  be  written  to  the  boy's  parents  informing 
them  of  the  nature  of  the  violation.  A  second  oflFense  permits 
prosecution  and  the  fine  may  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  strict  enforcement  is  lack 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  poUce. 

Two  obvious  defects  of  this  ordinance  are  that  it  seta  no  mini- 
mum age  and  that  the  clause,  permitting  a  boy  of  14  to  sell  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  if  he  has  a  school  certificate  on  his  person, 
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STREET  TRADES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA* 


BRUCE  WATSON 


The  PenDsylvania  Child  Labor  Law  of  1915  providefi  that: 

"No  male  minor  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  no  female  minor, 
■hall  distribute,  sell,  expose,  or  offer  for  sale  any  newgpapc,  maguine, 
periodical,  or  other  publication,  or  any  article  of  merchandise  of  any  aort, 
in  any  street  or  public  place.  No  male  minor  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  no  female  minor,  shall  be  suffered,  employed,  or  permitted  to 
work  at  any  time  as  a  scavenger,  bootblack,  or  in  any  other  trade  or 
occupation  performed  m  any  street  or  public  place.  No  male  minor  uodcc 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  female  minor,  shall  engage  in  any  occupation 
mentioned  in  this  section  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  ei^t 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  any  day." 

The  enforcement  of  the  act  is  made  the  duty  of  the  police,  the 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the  attend- 
ance officers  of  the  pubhc  scboots.  Between  these  three  agenciee 
the  enforcement  of  the  street  trades  section  goes  by  default.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  divided  responsibility,  plus  the  constant  menace  of 
a  powerful  newspaper  influence  that  is  opposed  to  enforcement. 

Other  sections  of  the  law  are  pretty  well  enforced  by  these  same 
agencies,  and  the  reason  for  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  street  trades 
section  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  newspapera  are  the  worst 
offenders  and  possras  enormous  political  power.  All  enforcement 
officers  and  their  superiors  know  what  will  happen  if  they  do  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  the  convenience  or  profit  of  the  publishers. 
Efforts  to  secure  enforcement  are  met  by  violent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  three-fourths  of  the  newspapers,  and  with  rare  exceptions 
the  other  fourth  give  no  active  support. 

The  repeated  studies  made  by  our  association  have  produced 
information  not  unlike  many  others  made  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country  by  many  different  agencies. 

Children  of  tender  years  are  on  the  street  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  day,  many  of  them  contributing  nothing  to  their  own 
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wiM  or  neceosary  for  properly  eurying  out  the  provudona  of  said  Mction, 
subject  to  the  approval  in  writiag  of  the  State  Supermtendent  of  Public 
InotructioD. 

"In  case  of  failure  of  the  board  of  school  directora  of  any  such  school 
district  to  properly  enforce  said  section  seven,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Superintendent  ol  Public  Instruction  to  withhold  any  order  for  such  dis- 
trict's share  of  the  state  appropriation  until  such  failure  has  been  cor- 
rected." 

This  bill  advanced  amootfaly  to  third  reading  in  the  Houae  of 
Bepresentativea,  when  the  newspaper  men  discovered  it,  got  it 
referred  back  to  the  committee  that  bad  reported  it  out,  and  secured 
a  hearing  at  which  the  papeiB  were  represented  by  a  lai^^  delega- 
tion whose  chief  spokesman  was  a  prominent  attorney  who  bad 
been  retained  by  Uiem.  The  representative  of  one  Harrisburg 
paper  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

The  usual  specious  arguments  were  offered,  namely :  "that  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  would  work  a  hardship  on  poor  families  and 
that  paper-«elling  was  a  school  of  business  for  the  yotmgeteia." 

It  was  evident  that  the  bearing  was  intended  largely  as  a  matter 
of  form,  for  the  newspaper  association  brought  its  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  pohtical  leaders  of  the  dominant  party.  Word  was  passed 
out  to  kill  the  bill,  and  it  never  afterwards  emei^ed  from  committee. 

Then  a  movement  was  b^un  to  persuade  school  boards  vol- 
untarily to  assume  the  responsibility  (they  already  had  the  author^ 
ity)  of  enforcing  the  street  trades  section.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  Philadelphia  School  Board  is  the  only  one  which  has  compUed. 
It  has  detailed  two  attendance  officers,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Heniy 
J.  Gideon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance,  on  full  time,  to  handle 
the  problem.  Their  effort  thus  far  has  been  directed  at  the  evil 
of  night  selling,  by  boys  under  16  years  of  age  after  8  f.u.  While 
they  have  ample  authority  to  take  violators  into  custody,  they  find  it 
best  to  adopt  other  methods  at  first.     Their  procedure  is  aa  follows: 

When  a  chUd  under  legal  age  is  first  picked  up,  the  child  is 
warned,  his  name  and  residence  are  taken  and  next  morning  his 
parents  are  visited  and  warned.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  parents 
are  ignorant  of  the  law,  although  before  this  plan  was  put  in  opera- 
tion a  printed  copy  of  the  law  was  given  to  each  child  in  school  to 
be  taken  home  to  his  parents. 

On  second  offense  the  chUd  and  his  parents  are  summoned  to 
the  school  attendance  office  and  there  reprimanded. 
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A  MODEL  STREET  TRADES  LAW* 


WILEY  H.  SWIFT 


If  I  should  be  asked  to  draft  a  model  street  trades  law,  good  for 
any  and  all  states,  I  would  decline  with  thanke.  It  can't  be  done. 
Laws  cannot  be  packed  up  and  sent  around  like  smoking  tobacco 
in  tin  boxes. 

Laws  grow  like  com,  and  however  well  one  mi^t  do  in  drafting 
any  law,  one  would  be  unwilling  to  call  it  a  model  law — certainly 
after  the  day  of  its  enactment.  Conditions  change  from  day  to 
day,  and  besides,  what  would  be  a  good  law  for  one  state  would  not 
be  a  good  law  for  another.  Laws  of  value  spring  from  the  social 
life  and  historical  development  of  the  people — they  should  never  be 
either  forced  or  grafted. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  matter  of  street  trading,  some  ratiier 
well-accepted  standards.  You  must  have  been  struck  with  how 
nearly  everyone  who  has  spoken  this  afternoon  agreed  with  the 
other  speakers  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  You  have  observed 
also  that  those  who  have  spoken  have  come  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  throughout  the 
country  there  is  a  rather  definite  opinion  as  to  who  may,  and  who 
ought  not  to  engage  in  street  trading. 

I  may,  I  think,  be  permitted  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
most  interesting  fact  which  no  one  has  so  far  mentioned.  The 
people  of  towns  from  ten  to  one  himdred  thousand  inhabitants  are 
beginning  to  make  observations  on  their  own  account,  and  to  feel 
that  something  should  be  done  for  the  regulating  of  street  trades 
in  even  smaller  cities  and  towns.  They  are  even  beginning  to  talk 
in  our  language.  Right  now,  throughout  the  country  the  regula- 
tion of  child  street  trading  is  a  vital  question.  I  know  of  one  state 
child  supervising  agency  that  is  making  an  inquiry  into  this  matter 
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ing  the  matter  of  certificates  of  physical  fitness  for  ordinaiy 
employment,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  insisted  upon  such 
certificates  for  street  trading.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  such 
certificates  should  not  be  required  for  street  trading  and  there 
are  many  reasons  why  this  certificate  should  cover  mental  as 
well  as  physical  fitness.  These  badges  should  be  granted  upon 
the  condition  that  they  may  be  revoked,  whenever  it  appean 
that  street  trading  interferes  with  the  child's  health  or  hia 
progress  at  school. 

If  these  provisions  and  this  condition  were  written  into 
the  law  and  properly  enforced,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  12-year 
age  limit  for  street  trading  for  boys  would  be  much  better  thao 
a  14-year  age  limit  without  them. 

6.  In  the  discussion  I  should  raise  the  question  of  the 
number  of  hours  of  employment.  Not  much,  if  anything, 
has  been  said  upon  this  question,  but  it  is  one  that  we  shall 
have  to  meet.  The  8-hour  standard  for  children  under  16  is 
now  rather  well  established  in  ordinary  employment. 

Schooling,  if  it  is  worth  anything  at  all,  is  work.  Going 
to  school  is  harder  than  hoeing  com — I  have  tried  both.  If  a 
child  can  stand  more  school  work  than  is  given  in  the  ordinary 
school  day,  then  we  might  well  lengthen  the  school  day.  Schools 
exist  for  children,  and  not  for  teachers.  Whether  we  should 
insist  upon  an  8-hour  day  only,  including  the  hours  of  school, 
I  am  not  certain,  but  I  am  very  certain  that  a  boy  under  16 
years  of  age  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  selling 
papers  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  work  until  9  o'clock,  go  to 
school  until  2:30,  and  then  sell  papers  until  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  By  a  Uttle  calculation  you  will  see  that  we  thus  get 
a  14-hour  day.     All  will  agree  that  that  is  too  much. 

7.  Finally,  I  should  seek  to  have  incorporated  into  the  law 
a  provision  that  any  child  who  is  found  engf^ing  in  street  trades 
in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  should  be  treated 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  as  a  delinquent,  dependent,  or  neglected 
child,  as  the  circumstances  may  show.  I  woult  suggest  this 
for  two  reasons: 

(a)  To  reach  the  independent  child  street  trader  who  has 
BO  far,  in  some  states,  been  almost  a  person  above  all 
law,  and 
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(b)  because  more  and  more  we  are  coming  to  underBtand 
that  the  Juvenile  Court,  rather  than  the  criminal, 
ahould  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  children. 

Id  any  state  I  would  content  myself  with  these  si^gestions  and 
leave  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  other  interested  oigani- 
sations  and  citizens  the  actual  wording  of  the  law.  That,  I  am 
sure,  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  fairly  good  street  trades  law  can 
be  assured  for  any  state. 


Not  an  unoccupied  but  &  well-occupied  childhood  is  the  aim  of  child  labor 


In  a  oomuiunity  that  is  not  poverty  stricken  and  that  has  educational 
institutions  of  high  gnuie,  with  decent  employment  opportunities  for  adults, 
th«  child-labor  situation  should  be  much  above  the  etaodards  set  by  law. 
Heroic  efforts  should  be  made  to  Iceep  children  in  school,  to  adjust  their  educa- 
tional program,  and  to  make  continued  education  profitable  and  possible,  what^ 
ever  the  Tninimnin  standards  of  law  may  be. — Miu  Traej/  Copp,  WUeoniin 
/nducb-iol  Commwnon. 
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City  streets  and  their  relation  to  the  welfare  of  young  childien 
receive  consitleration  by  those  interested  in  children's  play,  work, 
health,  morab,  and  habit-forming  experiences.  Child  labor  in  city 
streets  with  its  accompanying  results  in  terms  of  child  life  has  chal- 
lenged students  of  the  subject  in  the  United  States  and  England 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  Recent  studies  deal  in  the 
main  with  street  work  in  large  cities  and  record  conditions  of  which 
the  general  public  has  little  or  no  knowledge.  Among  such  studies 
are  Child  Labor  in  City  Streets,  ToMo  School  Children  in  Street 
Trades,  Newsboys  of  Dallas,  Newsboys  in  Birmingham,  and  The 
Newsboys  qf  Cinctnnaii. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  contact  with  child- 
ren's work  in  rural  communities  and  small  cities,  finds  that  in  many 
locaUties  young  children  work  on  the  streets  under  conditions  which 
violate  lowest  accepted  standards  for  their  protection,  while  in 
others  they  do  the  same  kind  of  work  under  conditions  which  com- 
pare favorably  with  best  known  regulation  of  child  labor.  In  an 
effort  to  find  out  how  effectively  street  work  is  regulated  and  what 
supervision  is  afforded  young  children  engaged  in  it  in  small  cities, 
we  undertook  a  brief  study  of  juvenile  street  trades  in  Iowa.  The 
state  has  eighteen  cities  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and 
a  capital  rapidly  developing  the  conscience  and  the  conditions  of  a 
large  city.  Iowa  has  a  street  trades  law,  a  good  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  and  altogether  may  be  considered  in  many  respects  a 
typical  mid-western  commonwealth  with  sane,  advancing  ideals  as 
to  what  work  is  suitable  for  children,  safeguarding  all  against  those 
forma  of  work  which  deprive  them  of  education,  health,  wholesome 
play,  instruction  in  religious  ideals,  and  strength  of  character,  in 
other  words,  against  child  labor. 

We  group  the  findings  under  three  main  heads:  I.  Introduc- 
tion.     (1)  The  law;    (2)  the  study.      II.  Statement  of  findings- 
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10,000.  Des  Moines  alone  has  more  than  100,000;  Sioux  City  and 
Davenport,  more  tlian  50,000;  Cedar  Rapids,  close  to  50,000; 
Waterloo,  Dubuque,  and  Council  Bluffs  more  than  35,000.  This 
report  is  based  on  findings  in  four  cities:  Des  Moines,  126,468; 
Davenport,  56,727;  Cedar  Rapids,  45,566,  and  Mason  City,  20,065.* 
In  these  cities,  in  March  and  April,  1922,  there  were  1,542  boys 
licensed  for  or  engaged  in  street  work.  Data  were  obtained  from 
age,  grade  and  attendance  records  of  167  out  of  212  street  selleis, 
70  out  of  573  carriers  in  Des  Moines;  from  records  of  fonner  street 
workers  now  wards  of  the  State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  £3dora, 
and  reports  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS 
Nature  of  Street  Work 

The  nature  of  systematic  street  work  carried  on  throughout 
the  state  is  princi[)ally  the  distribution  and  sale  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Carriers  and  street  sellers  of  local  and  outK>f-town 
dailies,  of  magazines  and  periodicals  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  everywhere  an  effort  of  some  sort  is  made  to  provide 
badges  as  required  by  law.  Spasmodic  distribution  of  hand-bills 
and  free  samples  (such  as  breakfast  foods  and  washing  powders) 
and  the  sale  of  popcorn  and  paper  flowers  during  county  and  state 
fairs  or  on  circus  days,  are  included  In  the  street  trades  provision, 
but  not  at  present  covered  in  its  administration.  Children  working 
in  public  markets,  in  shoe-shining  establishments,  and  delivery  and 
messenger  boys  are  subject  to  regulation  under  other  sections  of 
the  child  labor  law. 

Newspapers'  Plans  tcx  Distribution 

Important  factors  contributing  to  conditions  under  which 
children  work,  and  influencing  the  officers  issuing  permits,  are 
newspapers'  plans  and  organization  for  distribution  in  downtown 
streets  and  to  subscribers  in  their  homes.  The  emphasis  placed  on 
street  sales  and  on  distribution  to  subscribers  depends  largely  on 
the  number  of  people  on  the  streets,  the  distance  of  business  men 
and  shoppers  from  their  homes,  and  on  means  of  transportation 

*  Population  figures,  Offidal  Register,  1922. 
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In  MasoQ  City  they  are  found  in  comparatively  large  numbers  in 
stores  handling  books,  dn^,  and  cigars,  in  barber  shops,  and  real 
estate  offices.  Several  newspaper  men  look  upon  the  news-stand 
as  a  good  business  for  the  owner  but  not  satisfactory  for  speedy 
street  sales. 

The  bustler  or  street  man  usually  advances  from  street  seller 
and  it  is  said  to  be  practically  the  only  promotion  to  look  forward  to. 
One  hustler  in  Des  Moines  has  been  with  the  same  paper  twenty 
years;  one  in  Cedar  Rapids  seven,  another  five.  Several  began 
as  newsboys  at  five  years  of  age.  Two  brothers  are  making  their 
way  through  high  school  and  college.  Among  others  we  find  truck 
drivers,  wrestlers,  and  promoters  of  boxing  matches.  Hustlers 
have  entire  chaige  of  the  boys,  and  their  influence  over  them  depends 
laigely  on  their  own  character  and  ideals  and  their  business  methods 
and  attitude  toward  young  children.  They  frequently  believe  in 
using  small  boys  on  the  streets  because  tbey  consider  they  made  a 
success.  One  said,  "Take  little  fellows  and  they  can  sell  all  round 
the  big  una";  another,  "Selling  papers  is  a  kid's  job.  When  they 
get  nine  or  ten  they  are  too  old." 

Hustlers  are  responsible  for  eBtimating  the  number  of  papers 
required  for  street  distribution  based  on  the  history  of  sales  at 
various  points.  They  assign  boys  to  locations  according  to  their 
ability  to  handle  the  number  stipulated,  instruct  them  in  methods 
of  selling,  and  promote  or  demote  them  as  circumstances  warrant. 
They  usually  require  each  boy  to  pay  for  the  total  number  of  papers 
assigned  to  his  location  whether  be  sells  them  or  not.  One  hustler 
explained,  "If  the  order  is  etufFed,  I  sometimes  take  papers  back, 
otherwise,  I  never  do."  Payment  is  made  daily,  usually  after  the 
papers  are  sold ;  a  few  are  required  to  pay  in  advance. 

Anxious  to  keep  favorable  locations,  newsboys  resort  to  a 
variety  of  methods  to  dispose  of  the  required  number  of  papers. 
Large  boys  shove  them  off  on  little  fellows.  Several  have  a  list 
of  friends  who  "feel  sorry  for  me  and  buy  all  I  have";  many  use 
small  brothers,  cousins  and  friends  as  helpers,  and  all  cry  the  most 
sensational  news  to  attract  attention  and  sales.  Discussing  with  a 
small  boy  whether  murder  made  good  sales,  he  replied,  "Naw,  mur- 
der don't  go  no  more."  Instances  came  to  our  attention  of  avari- 
cious parents  inflicting  severe  punishment  on  boys  when  they  took 
an  arm  full  of  papeis  home  instead  of  a  purse  full  of  coins. 
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It  is  just  &s  important  to  know  &  child  entering  employment 
is  sound  in  body  and  mind  as  to  know  he  is  not.  The  CkHumis* 
sioner  of  Labor  states  in  Bvll^n  No.  4,  issued  June,  1920,  and 
re-affirms  the  statement  in  April,  1922:  "Although  the  law  pro- 
vides for  physical  examination  of  children  desiring  work  permits — 
there  is  no  provision  of  law  authorising  school  boards  to  expend 
money  in  payment  of  physicians'  services.  The  Board  may  legally 
hire  and  pay  for  services  of  dentists  and  nurses  but  in  case  of  physi- 
cians are  directed  to  hire  imder  the  provision  of  the  child  labor  law 
but  they  have  no  authority  to  pay  for  services.  As  a  result  there 
is  practically  no  compliance  with  this  requirement  of  the  child 
labor  law," 

Social  Status  of  Parents 

The  popular  idea  that  newsboys  support  widowed  mothers  is 
not  true  to  fact  in  Iowa  or  elsewhere.  The  majority  have  both 
parents  living;  they  do  not  stay  in  street  work  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  their  earnings  are  all  too  meager  to  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  support  of  a  family.  Studies  in  other  states  show 
similar  percentages.  Of  167  street  sellers  in  Des  Moines,  the  social 
status  of  their  parents  follows: 

Both  parents  living- 


Mother  only  living „ 9% 

Father  only  hving 6% 

Both  parents  deaS 1% 

Unknown.- „ 1% 

Sixteen  per  cent  belong  to  families  receiving  some  form  of  social 
or  relief  service;  1.2  per  cent  receive  mothers'  pensions,  and  14 
per  cent  are  known  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 


Lengtb  of  Career  and  Earnings 

A  boy's  life  as  a  street  seller  ranges  from  three  days  to  three 
years,  and  unless  he  continues  in  some  form  of  newspaper  business, 
seldom  exceeds  two  years.  In  Des  Moines,  one  boy,  now  fifteen 
years  of  age,  has  been  selling  for  nearly  10  years.  He  makes 
S4.00  a  week  for  6  days  of  4  hours  each  and  $3.00  on  Sundays  for 
3}^  hours.     He  is  the  capitalist  among  his  associates.     Out  of  22 
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number  engf^ed  in  street  trading  are  12  years  and  under.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  serious  about  their  work.  The  money 
they  make  is  over-estimated.  The  least  earnings  are  five  and  ten 
cents  per  day— the  average  30  to  40  cents.  Four  high  school  boys 
earn  $1.10  for  their  daily  sales." 

Carriers  usually  reahze  lai^r  profits  than  aellers.  Three 
papers  in  Des  Moines  and  one  in  Davenport  require  carriers  to 
collect  from  all  subscribers  on  their  routed  and  pay  on  an  average 
S15.00  a  month,  depending  on  distAnces,  length  of  routes,  number 
of  papers,  or  collections.  The  time  required  averages  three  hours 
daily,  except  Sunday,  and  an  additional  thiee  or  four  hours  on  Sat- 
urday for  collections.  Other  Davenport  carriers  realize  from  $6.00 
to  $10.00  a  month  and  carfare,  and  Cedar  Rapida  carriers  from  $7.00 
to  $10.00  a  month. 

Neglect  of  Carriers 

According  to  the  law,  sellers  and  carriers  are  required  to  secure 
badges  and  do,  except  in  Des  Moines.  The  middle  of  March,  two 
hundred  and  twelve  1922  badges  had  been  issued  to  downtown  sel- 
lers in  Des  Moines,  and  an  average  of  150  boys  were  on  the  streets 
every  evening  except  Sunday.  At  the  same  time  the  three  daihes 
reported  573  carriers  distributing  to  subscribers  before  and  after 
school.  The  issuing  officer  and  the  Attendance  Department  had  no 
record  or  knowledge  of  these  carriers.  Davenport  had  issued  three 
hundred  and  eighty  1922  badges  to  sellers  and  carriers;  Cedar 
Rapids  275  and  Mason  City  102,  Invariably  the  four  cities  neglect 
their  reaponsibihty  for  carriers,  who  often  rise  early,  work  long  hours, 
go  great  distances  and  carry  heavy  loads.  It  is  true  they  work  largely 
in  residential  districts  and  do  not  always  go  down  town  for  their  bun- 
dles; that  many  come  from  so-called  better  homes  and  their  parents, 
perfectly  willing  for  them  to  have  routes,  would  not  permit  them  to 
sell  on  downtown  streets.  Nevertheless  the  life  of  a  carrier  may  be 
very  difficult,  especially  in  cities  where  early  morning  papers,  either 
local  or  out-of-town,  are  distributed  to  subscribers  at  an  early  hour. 

We  saw  two  boys  in  the  State  Tr^ning  School  from  two 
very  excellent  families  in  the  state.  Influences  which  led  to 
their  conunitment  first  came  into  their  lives  after  they  b^an 
to  deliver  early  morning  papers.  They  got  up  by  an  alsjm 
at  4  o'clock,  and  walked  fiUIy  a  mile  for  their  100  papers,  which 
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needs  of  street  workers  in  small  cities,  where  boys  are  never  a  com- 
paratively great  distance  from  their  own  homes. 

For  instance:  Boys  in  Dea  Moines  selling  downtown  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common  as  boy  citizens;  they  do  not  and 
should  not  group  together  naturally  on  the  baas  of  thdr  work. 
The  largest  numb^  are  Jewish;  many,  Italian;  a  few,  Xegroes 
and  the  others  so-called  Americans.  About  two-thirds  are  of 
imnugrant  families.  On  the  basis  of  natural  grouping  as  to 
nationality,  religion  and  race,  the  Jews,  Italians,  and  Negroes 
are  well  organized  for  religious,  social,  educationJal  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Every  Jewish  family  is  intimately  known  to 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Social  Agencies,  which  in  various 
departments  stands  ready  to  protect  and  develop  the  indi- 
vidual interest  of  every  Jewish  newsboy.  The  Italians  have 
three  commimity  centers  and  the  Negroes  have  three,  develop- 
ing and  encouraging  recreation  and  education,  each  for  his  own 
group. 

Boys  selling  on  downtown  atreeta  should  be  carefully  supervised 
by  some  one  not  primarily  interested  in  the  number  of  sales.  They 
should  not  find  it  easy  to  remain  downtown  when  through  with 
their  work,  but  should  go  immediately  to  their  homes.  If  these 
are  not  fit  places  for  them,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  commimity 
to  see  that  they  are  made  so,  not  only  for  the  newsboys  but  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  as  well.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  street  sellers 
in  Des  Moines  come  from  good  homes,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  linger  away  from  them.  Attendance  officers  are  no- 
where utilizing  or  directing  possible  supervision  by  volunteer  agen- 
cies, such  as  boys'  clubs.  Spasmodic  voluntary  effort  undirected 
by  trained  and  competent  supervisors  is  apt  to  be  detrimental 
rather  than  beneficial  to  the  boys,  their  families  and  the  community. 

School  Records  of  167  Sellers  and  70  Caiiiers 

Out  of  the  212  boys  "badged"  for  street  seUing  in  Des  Moines, 
we  secured  school  records  for  167,  throi^h  the  courtesy  of  their 
principals  and  teachers.  Information  on  file  in  the  Attendance 
Department  was  cheerfully  placed  at  our  disposal.  It  is  restricted 
to  name,  age,  residence,  parent,  height,  weight,  number  of  the 
badge  and  distinguishing  mark.  All  records  of  attendance,  scholar- 
ship and  physical  examinations  are  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  boys' 
principals.  Since  carriers  are  not  "badged,"  no  list  is  kept  in  the 
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CHART  No.  2 


Becord  of  70  out  <^  67$  Da  if  oinw  oomert  / 

A«e 

Percent 

Grade 

PerC«ait 

Days  AbMnt  Per  Cent 

Retardation 

Percent 

10 

1.6 

4th 

1.6 

Not  any 

18.5 

43 

11 

11.5 

5th 

1.5 

6orl« 

28.6 

Normal  grade 

36 

12 

23 

6th 

14 

6  to  10 

28.6 

21 

13 

36 

7th 

42 

11  to  15 

10 

Overl  JT. 

0 

14 

21 

8th 

41 

16  to  20 

4.3 

IS 

7 

~ 

21  to  25 
26  or  more 

12 
3 

Of  three  canierB  absent  26  or  more  days,  one  miseed  more  than  34  per 
cent  and  two  more  than  23  per  cent  of  school. 

Records  of  Delinquency 

Out  of  167  boys  licensed  for  etreet  eellini;  in  Dee  Moines,  14 
per  cent  are  known  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  Chart  3  teUs  the  story 
in  percentages  as  to  age,  grade  and  retardation.  Court  records 
contain  little  or  no  information  regarding  their  occupation  unless 
it  is  directly  related  to  their  offense.  Probation  oflScers  leave  to 
the  attendance  officer  all  matters  pertaining  to  street  workers, 
taking  responsibility  only  in  case  complaints  are  filed.  The  Court 
has  but  one  probation  officer  available  to  make  investigations  and 
to  supervise  from  75  to  80  boys  at  a  time.  It  is  obviously  impossi- 
ble to  give  satisfactory  probationary  service  to  street  workers  under 
these  circumstances. 

CHART  No.  3 
FiMTlien  per  cent  of  187  Du  MtAnes  uHen  laumm  to  JwxniU  Court  at  to  age, 
grade,  and  retardation 


Age 

Percent 

Grade 

Percent 

Percent 

11 

9.5 

3rd 

14 

Accelerated 

14 

12 

33 

4th 

6 

Normal 

14 

13 

24 

5th 

33 

Retarded:  1  yr. 

23 

14 

24 

6th 

14 

"           2yr8. 

41 

16 

9.5 

7th 
Allothen 

19 
15 

Othera 

8 

Out  of  349  boys  in  the  State  Training  School,  April,  1922,  thirty, 
or  8.5  per  cent,  are  street  workers  from  Des  Moines.    Out  of  227 
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Street  WoAers  in  Oie  State  Training  School  for  Boys 

We  consulted  records  at  the  State  Training  School  for  Boys  at 
Eldora,  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  pupils  there  are 
recruited  from  boys  engaged  in  street  work.  We  hoped  to  confirm 
the  popular  idea  that  selling  papers  and  other  merchandise  on  the 
streets  in  small  cities  universally  makes  for  manly  qualities  of  char- 
acter, thrift  and  industry.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  his  staff  the  record  of  previous  occupations  for  349 
boys  enrolled  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  available,  and  peisonal 
histories  of  116,  or  33.2  per  cent,  who  were  formerly  engaged  in 
street  work.  Out  of  227  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  101,  or  44.5 
per  cent,  were  street  workers,  and  of  these,  12.8  per  cent  belong  to 
Des  Moines.  Chart  5  tells  the  story,  to  a  slight  degree,  of  somebody's 
neglect  of  youi^  street  workers  in  Iowa: 

CHABT  No.  5 

Street  viorhtn  in  StaU  Training  School  for  Boy*  aa  lo  number  enrolled,  ope,  grode 
at  timt  of  eommilment,  and  nature  tff  offenie 


Total  Population 


No.  Street  Workers 


P«r 

Per 

Nature  of 

Per 

Nature  of 

Per 

Ago 

Cent 

Grade 

Cent 

Offense 

Cent 

Offense 

Cent 

10 

13 

2nd 

8 

Stealing 

24 

Larceny 

3.5 

11 

20 

3rd 

15 

Truancy 

20 

Bleep  out 

2.2 

12 

17 

4th 

16 

Rod  away 

11 

2.3 

13 

1^ 

&th 

16 

[ncorrigible 

10 

Forgery 

1 

14 

17 

Sth 

16 

Break  and  enter 

8 

Cigarette  fiend 

1 

15 

13 

7th 

12 

3n  streets  all  nighl 

7 

Set  fire 

1 

Over  15 

8 

8tb 

5 

Bad  association 

4 

Hold  up 

.5 

9th 

e 

4 

Idleness 

.5 

Below  grade 

2 

Unknown 

2 

Out  school  3yre 

2 
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There  is  eignificant  relation  between  records  of  delinquency  and 
retardation.  Among  etreet  workers  known  to  Juvenile  Court,  72 
per  cent  are  retarded,  and  of  Des  Moines'  street  workers  in  the 
State  Training  School,  76!^  per  cent  are  retarded.  The  age  <rf 
these  so-called  offenders  is  pathetically  young.  The  lai^;est  num- 
ber of  one  age  known  to  the  court  are  but  twelve,  and  those  in  the 
Training  School  were  but  twelve  when  coouuitted.  Whether  boys 
known  to  juvenile  courts  and  those  conunittad  to  the  State  Train- 
ing School  work  on  the  street  because  they  are  "bad,"  or  are  "bad" 
because  they  work  on  the  street,  it  is  imperative  that  our  programs 
for  regulation  and  supervision  prevent  those  with  tendencies  toward 
delinquency  from  entering  street  trades,  and  protect  all  who  are 
allowed  to  enter,  from  influences  which  make  for  deUnquency.  Out 
of  116  street  workers  in  the  State  Training  School,  60  per  cent  were 
committed  because  of  stealing,  truancy  and  running  away. 

Teachers,  speaking  of  the  characteriBtics  of  individual  street 
workers,  frequently  use  such  terms  aa  "listless,"  "unable  to  con- 
centrate," "inattentive,"  "indifferent,"  "inaccurate,"  "crave  excite- 
ment," and  "restless."  We  know  street  workers  are  exposed  to 
undue  fatigue,  to  all  kinds  of  weather  without  r^ard  to  health,  to 
sights  and  sounds  for  which  they  have  neither  understanding  nor 
power  to  resist.  They  have  httle  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade, 
they  spend  their  earnings  as  fancy  dictates  without  direction  or 
instruction,  developing  a  demand  for  excitement,  frequent  change, 
and  qualities  not  known  as  thrift.  No  one  knows  how  many  child- 
ren work  on  the  streets  because  of  real  economic  necessity.  We  are 
confident  the  number  is  much  smaller  than  the  casual  obBv,rver 
believes.  In  the  four  cities,  the  only  group  having  accurate  infor- 
mation on  this  point  is  the  Jewish  Federation  of  Des  Moines,  and  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  Jewish  street  sellers  there  are 
urged  throi^h  economic  necessity.  We  are  just  aa  confident  that 
no  lowan  beheves  children's  earnings  can  ever  cure  poverty,  but  are 
the  beginning  of  poverty  in  the  next  generation. 

Then,  too,  if  eight  hours  is  a  desirable  working  day  for  men  and 
women,  how  far  can  any  city  permit  children  eleven  and  younger 
—for  many  under  eleven  work  with  or  without  badges — to  work  four 
and  five  hours  on  the  streets,  plus  five  and  six  hours  in  school,  every 
day  school  is  in  session. 

We  believe  it  is  deairable  to  issue  badges  for  street  work  only 
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Ihternationai.  Rslations  or  Labob.      David  Himt«r  Miner.      New  York: 
Alfred  Knopf. 

The  hiatory  of  international  labor  relatioDa  is  so  amasinglf  ahort  that  a 
flurvey  of  what  took  place  in  the  laat  generation  gives  a  complete  outline  of  ita 
precedents.  In  this  compact  little  volume  David  Miller,  the  kgal  advioer  of 
the  American  Peace  Cominiwion,  deacribes  the  progress  made  in  international 
hboT  relations  from  the  fitst  I^bor  Conference  in  Berlin  in  1890  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  in  1919. 

The  author  traces  in  a  oondse  and  lucid  manner  the  change  whieli  has 
occurred  during  that  time  in  the  governmental  attitude  toward  such  tegulatiiKta: 
bow,  from  on  idea  Uiat  thejr  were  tax  too  novel  even  for  diplomatia  diaounion 
in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  the  attitude  changed  to  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  right  of  labor  for  international  protection. 
Thirty-three  years  after  Bismarck's  declaration  that  international  protection  of 
workmen  was  impossible  and  impracticable,  an  International  I^bor  Magna 
Charta  was  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  former  tendency 
toward  diatruat  and  obstruction  of  labor  regulations  has  given  way  to  a  ten- 
dency toward  union,  and  the  international  labor  movement,  instead  of  being 
made  a  movement  of  hostile  classes,  has  become  one  looking  rathO'  to  the  prog- 
ress of  humanity  than  to  any  group  advantage. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  toward  child  labor,  for  example,  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  proposals  of  the  first  "International"  in  Geneva  in  1866  with 
those  of  the  recent  Washington  Conference. 

Mr.  Miller  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  present  status  of  international 
labor  relations  is  bound  Up  with  the  Labor  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  VersaiUee, 
which  provides  an  international  conference  of  Uie  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year.  Thus  tboe  is  established  a  continuous 
international  parliament  of  labor,  which  does  not  have  final  l^ialative  power, 
but  which  has  powers  of  unrestricted  discussion. 

Speaking  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  recoit  federal  child  labor  law,  the 
author  points  out  that  in  Australia,  imder  a  constitution  in  this  respect  like  our 
own,  a  very  similar  statute  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  tlie  High  Court 
by  a  3  to  2  vote. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "If  Congress,  either  under  the  taxing  power  or  under 
some  other  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  can  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
labor  conditions  in  the  United  States,  our  own  interstate  problem  of  uniformity 
and  progress  will  have  found  a  solution,  a  solution,  however,  delayed  under  our 
constitution  as  long  as  the  solution  of  the  similar  international  problem  which 
has  oon&onted  Europe  for  the  century  past. 
160 
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pTeeentrday  penologiBt.  They  are:  the  BocialUation  of  the  t 
the  eirteosioii  of  probation;  the  eetablishment  of  institutiona  for  special  typea 
of  offenders;  the  elimination  of  j&ils  or  places  of  detention  for  sentenced  pns- 
onera;  a  flexible  Bystem  of  tranafen  among  institutions;  the  abolition  et  the 
death  sentence;  and  the  renewed  emphasia  upon  making  the  goal  of  piiaon 
administration  the  development  of  character. 

M.  B.  E. 

Pasbnthood  ano  Chiu>  Nustdbe.     Edna  Dean  Baker,  MA.     New  Yoik: 

Macmillan  Company. 

As  stated  on  the  jacket  of  this  book,  "This  volume  is  written  to  show  par- 
ents in  how  many  important  ways  the  discoveries  of  modev  child  study  may 
aid  them  to  understand  tbeir  children  better  and  make  a  surer  succeaa  of  their 
hringing-up." 

It  is  a  practical,  readable  and  apparently  accurate  study  of  child  life  frun 
birth  until  eleven  years  of  age;  one  that  any  mother,  whether  she  is  versed  in 
psychology  or  not,  can  read  with  profit  and  learn  that  a  child's  mind  is  not 
guided  by  adult-concaved  prindplea  of  bdiavior. 

G.  P.  W. 

Tee  YocNa  Inddstbiai.  Wosxeb.     M.  Phillips.     New  York:  Ozfcud  Univer- 

tnty  Press. 

The  relation  of  the  Continuation  School  to  the  young  industrial  wcH'ker — 
its  mission,  function,  curriculum,  and  problems  are  frankly  treated  by  Mias 
Phillips,  an  English  Continuation  School  teacher  of  six  years'  ezp^enoe.  The 
discussion  is  suggestive  and  constructive  without  being  dogmatic,  authoritatJTe 
without  being  pedagogical.  The  author  believes  that  the  Continuation  School 
offers  the  best  corrective  of  the  stunted  and  abnormal  personahtiee  which  crude 
industrial  conditions  must  inevitably  produce.  The  book  is  made  vivid  with 
extracts  from  letters  from  her  pupils  and  snatches  of  themes  which  are  a  revda- 
tion  of  the  psychology  of  children  in  industry. 

The  lack  of  self-development  of  the  young  worker,  the  fact  that  he  never 
knows  solitude  or  has  a  room  to  himself  at  home,  his  crowd  mentality,  his  aes- 
thetic tastes  set  for  him  by  the  streets  and  houses  in  which  he  lives,  makes  the 
whole  problem  of  training  the  individual  in  independence  of  thought  a  formid- 
able task.  The  average  Continuation  School  girl  lives  always  in  a  crowd;  she 
suffers  torture  if  asked  to  enter  a  strange  room  in  a  factory  without  a  companion 
or  if  obliged  to  walk  home  from  work  by  herself.  To  combat  this  tenden<7, 
group  work  in  the  Continuation  School  is  strongly  advocated. 

Social  and  aesthetic  education  are  discussed  with  many  suggestions  as  to 
the  ways  of  stimulating  interest  and  appreciation  in  the  child  whose  mental 
instability,  lassitude,  and  lack  of  concentration  are  a  result  of  energy  exhausted 
in  work.  The  book  is  an  interesting  document  in  the  progress  toward  an  equali- 
Eation  of  educational  opportunity  among  all  classes  of  society. 

J.  D. 
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